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GROWTH OF THE NATION 


The Republican party, as a political organ- 
ization, dates its history from 1856. It came 
into power March 4, 1861, and from that 
time to the present, it has been responsible 
for the administration of national affairs. 

Has it been faithful to its trust ? This ques- 
tion has been passed upon by the people 
three times since 1861. First, in 1864, in 
Mr. Lincoln’s re-election ; second, in 1868, 
at the election of Generai Grant; third, in 
1872, when the people returned the present 
incumbent by the largest popular majority 
ever given to a President. Thus it would 
appear that up to 1872, at least, the people 
had an abiding faith in Republicanism, and 
by their votes proclaimed to the world that 
the party had been faithful toits trust. Has 
it done anything since the last popular en- 
dorsement, to forfeit the confidence and good 
will of the American people? We think not, 
for we believe its public services have been 
as faithfully performed since 1872, as they 
were before. If it has made mistakes, it has 
been quick to correct them—and in this it 
has shown a desire to conform to the wishes 
of a nation that has entrusted it with power 
for the past fourteen years. This prompt re- 
flection of the popular will has been a lead- 
ing trait in the character of Republicanism. 
All its public measures have been based 
upon public wants, and to discover these 
wants, and to administer to them, have been 
the chief aim and object of the party. 

As we are on the eve of a political cam- 
paign whose issues are to have a direct bear- 
ing on the Presidential campaign of 1876, it 
is well to briefly review the past history of the 
Republican party, and to again ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ has it been faithful to its trust /”’ 











UNDER REPUBLICANISM. 

The trust confided to its care in 1861, was 
the nation itself. Never was a more sacred 
trust given to a party to keep, and never 
has one been guarded with equal fidelity, or 
with more religious care. 

To this fidelity and this care the people of 
the United States are indebted for the Gov- 
ernment they now enjoy. It must ever re- 
main as a recognized fact worthy of historic 
preservation, that the Republican party took 
up the theory of self-government and made 
it a grand success, at the very moment when 
Democracy proclaimed it a failure. 

Democracy had abandoned all hopes of 
saving the Union, had announced its wil- 
lingness to see its bonds severed, had pro- 
claimed its determination to make no efforts 
to stay the tide that was sweeping the na- 
tion to certain destruction, when the loyal 
people called the Republican party into 
power and gave into its hands a trust which 
Democracy was about to betray. 

A nation without credit at home and 
abroad, its treasury nearly bankrupt, its cur- 
rency insecure, its navy scattered, its army 
small and demoralized, its authority repudi- 
ated and defied in eleven States, its Southern 
forts and arsenals in the hands of insurgents, 
a powerful political party which had been 
instrumental in bringing about this disas - 
trous state of affairs—holding sufficient in- 
fluence to prevent unity of action, was a fair 
picture of the condition of the trust when 
Republicans came into power. 

It was a moment of extreme peril to the 
nation—the darkest period in its history. 
True, the enthusiasm of the loyal millions 
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as they rallied to the support of the Union, tion of each division, and the gain in ten 
lightened up this period of gloom, but the) Years: 





actual danger which beset the Union was} POPULATION. | 


| | 





ay the: sfor ane spe. q | eee cena 
greater than any before encountered. | STATES. | | GAIN. 
South wasin open rebellion and the North | 1860. 1870. 
was divided in sentiment. The Democratic | . |. = 
Kastern 3,135,583 | 3,487,924 352,041 


party maintained its organization, and used | 
it to encourage the. South and to discourage | 
the efforts of the North. Yet in the face of} 
almost insurmountable obstacles, the Repub- 
lican party followed the dictates of loyalty | 
and justice, and turned neither to the right 
nor the left until the rebellion was crushed, 
and the Union saved. Therefore, to the Re- | 
publican party, to its wisdom and fidelity, | 
its patriotism and courage, the people owe 
the existence of the Union. If it had no 
other claim on the gratitude of the nation 
than this one of preserving its nationality, 
it should outweigh all the claims of Democ- 
racy, and entitle it to the confidence and 
support of every loyal American citizen. 
But it has other claims. It has not only 
organized the means for saving the nation, 
in the face of the greatest rebellion of mo.l- 
ern times, but it has, by the operation of 
wise laws and a liberal policy, developed a 
growth of material prosperity rarely equalled 





in the history of nations. 

To fully comprehend the advancement | 
made during a single decade of Republican | 
ascendency, let us briefly compare the con- | 
dition of the country in 1860, with its con- | 
dition in 1570, as shown by the 9th census : 


\ 
| 
INCREASE IN POPULATION. | 


In 1860 the population of the United States | 
was, according to the census, 31,183,744. | 
Including Territories, 31,443,321. According 


to the census of 1870, the population was | 









Middle...... | 3,258,.50 |10,158, 


»729 | 1,900,479 
Western...! 9,091,879 |12,;9 56, 


930 | 3,875,051 


Southern... 10,259,016 |10,+08,379 | 549,381 

Pacific... ... 39,316 | 693,661 | 254,345 

Territories 259,577 | 442,731 183,153 
| 








Total..... 31,443,321 (38,558,371 | 7,115,050 








The percentage of increase, from 1860 to 
1870, was somewhat smaller than that shown 
between 1550 and 1860. This can be readily 
accounted for by causes directly traceable 
to the war. The Surgeon General United 
States Army fixes the losses of the Union 
armies, by death, at 304,00 — by discharge, 
285.000. The Confederate losses are estima- 
ted at 370,000. Add to this the large number, 
on both sides, who died after the close of the 
war, from causes chargeable to the service, 
and we have not les than 1,000,‘ 00 of the de- 
crease accounted for. The loss of so large a 
niunber of able-bodied men would necessarily 
affect the ratio of births during the decade. 
Therefore, the difference between the estima- 
ted population for 1870 — 41,609,000 — and 
the actual count—3%,558,371—may be prop- 
erly attributed to the rebellion, and causes 
directly chargeable to it. Yet. despite these 
unfavorable causes, which retarded the natu- 
ral growth of the nation, the close of the 
first decade of Republican administration 
finds the nation with a substantial increase of 
over seven millions. The increase up to the 
present time, may safely be assumed to reach 
not less than 11,500,000, making the present 
popuiation about 42,000,000, 

INCREASE IN PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES. 

The substantial growth in the products of 
manufactures from 1860 to 1870, illustrate the 
industrial prosperity of the nation. It is safe 
to assume that the increase of products of 


a ‘ sy eae {manufactures to June 30, 1874, would be up- 
2° a * Terr > 29Q FAR _| icine Jess ? é 

$8,215,641. Including Territories, 38,558, | ward of $3,000,000,000, The followin; table 
371. The following table shows the popula- |! 


shows the increase from 1860 to 1870: 





| | 
| PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES. | 















STATES. See : | INCREASE. 

1860 1870. 
- rece O TOE, (AO) cin. | eecienaeeemecae 
Eastern States..esessceee ceeseeeee ee ceeeeeens | $4168,599,287 | $1,009,116,772 $540,517,485 
Middle States........ 795,926,290 | 1,783,813,928 986,887,633 
Western States. ... 346,675,290 | 1,072,933,: 726,258,068 


253,618,436 
89,342,482 


( ae 60,155,915 
RN SNE os. os. insane senlous ove penbarescace 71,229,989 18,112,493 


| 
ee | 
Southern States... ae 193,462,571 | 
| cn 
Total ....sce0. esessssseeeseeesesss| $1,876,893,377 | $4,208,824,971 $2,3.51,931,594 
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‘GROWTH IN TRUE WEALTH. poses of the charge so often made by Democ- 
The increase of the true wealth of the na- 
tion for the same time, will better illustrate 
the character of the Government which, | 
in a large measure, has been instrumental in | 
bringing it about. This increase shows 
the wonderful growth of the nation under a| ninth census. From this we tabulate the 


single decade of Republican rule, and dis-! following : 


racy, that Republicanism has impoverished 





the country. No better evidence can be 
found of the fallacy of this assumption than 
that contained in the impartial returns of the 





TRUE WEALTH. 














STATES. | ey - INCREASE. 
| 1860. | 1870. 
EADLOIING ccpseess/osepseusseccaesasios Saessizecteces | $1, 863,848,765 | $4,039,875,247 | $2,176,0°6,482 
IML ELCLNI.1c05509! e'cceciech svieslssnasesstieceses esse’ 4,150,920,784 | 12,181,738,740 8, 030,817,956 
DN IMIR 7 -scis gla seoe, coy aes. senoktis vases even seces 3,966,735,753 9.536,45.5, 603 5,569,717,850 
Southern... sssnsseen deere ee | 5,868.2 9,219 | 3,343,007,789 | 2)525/20176:10* 
IE RCUIG iss: ve siatsasicsiness pS iecnucsuneucascanssseees | 23 5,80 »,250 721,459,961 484,654,711 
MIGITIVONTOS .50.00.cocenaasevieelsess .scssasasesece 73,095,297 245,983,367 | 172,857,070 
Motalledseiy.citessessess eestor. $16,159,616,068 |$30,068,518,507 $13,908,902, 439 











* Decrease. 


It will be seen from the above, that the 
true wealth of every section, with the excep- 
tion of the Southern, has increased in a 
marvelous degree—the total increase being 
nearly $14,000,000,000. The loss of slave 
property, the value of which was included 
in the census of 1860, partially accounts 
for the apparent decrease of the true wealth 
To this should be} the Southern States, from 1860 to 1870: 


of the Southern States. 





Value of slaves included in 1860, 


Tennessee. 


ASSESSED VALUATION OF REAL 


added the general depreciation of real estate, 
which has taken place in every Southern 
| State with the exception of Kentucky and 


ESTATE. 


The following table shows the decrease in 
the assessed valuation of real estate in the 
































ASSESSED VALUATION OF REAL 
ee 'DECREASE IN REAL 
SOUTHERN STATES. 7 ESTATE. 
1860. 1870 
#VErginia cesses oe cosescecsssce cessssseeeee | $417,952,228 |  $279,116,017 | $18,836,211 
NOU CanOuNainc. ss. cescssececesessconssses 116,366,573 83.322,012 33,044,561 
South Carolina. ........ 00 sscccees 129,772,684 119,494,675 10,?78,009 
gia, ices un naan 179,801,441 143.9 18,216 35,85 1295 
STG Hd AN) seis eel cceswissuus miesecesaicieeedaavews 21,722,810 20,197,691 1,525,119 
BU ISAMAG cscs Saccccses cdeccethes! “2 cbes-ssleoss 155,034,089 117,223, 43 37,8: 1,046 
PRIBRIRBIO PI cs de sscseieciessoscseistsevreccesese= 157,836,737 118,: 78,460 39,558,277 
Louisiana........... ib inaw's sos Newaaet anssvanee 280,704,988 191,343,376 89,361,612 
Kentucky ...... 0.0... cecee 0 mieceees “Ssepewees 277,925,054 ‘311,479,694 33,554, 640F 
Tennessee...... ....00 seastuiserusnnioccieerns 219,991,180 223,035,375 3,044, 195F 
PASUCFEUIDN 5c cous lobccwss'sezses desesetetess sesses 63,254,740 63,102,304 152,436 
| EE EOI 112;476,013 97,186,568 15,289,445 
Total ...cc.s0sssssecess ceseeseee | $2,132,838,537 | $1,767,727,431 $365,111,106 





* West Virginia not included in 1870. t+ Increase. 
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The grant falling off in the assessed valua- 
tion of real estate in the Southern States as 
indicated in the table given, is due, not so 
much to the destruction which attended the 
war, as it is to the bitter political prejudices 
held since its close by the property-owners | 
of the South against Northern capitalists, | 
especially those who favor the Republican | 
party. These prejudices have been so| 
marked, that Northern men, with money to 
invest, have sought other and safer channels | 
for their investments. Had the South laid | 
aside its political hatred to the Republican | 
party; and extended a cordial welcome to | 
Northern men; skill, industry and wealth | 
poured into its States, and ere | 


would have 
this, restored to it the prosperity which it lost | 
by therebellion. Numerically, Republican- | 
ism has been stronger in certain Southern | 


controlled the property and moneyed inter- 
est, and thus checked the growth which 
would otherwise have followed the ascend- 
ancy of Republicanism. No political party, 
however pure, can of itself restore prosperity 
to a people who combine the money power 
against it. A cordial relation must exist 
between the party in power and the busi- 
ness elements with which it has to deal, be- 
fore true prosperity can be attained, and if 
the South had long since recognized this 
truth, to-day her real estate would have 
shown as large an increase in value as that 
of other sections. 

In order to show the increase in the as- 
sessed valuation of real estate in those 
States where the Republican party has had 
the active sympathy of business men and 
property owners, we present the following 


States than Democracy, but the latter has | table, vollated from the last census : 





EASTERN STATES. 


| Assessed Valuation of Real Estate. 


1860. cit 





1870. 








INCREASE. 


| 
zx 





ERNE ERIS oo oko: Se paen Sones Gosbabbes GS -weak asebinn 
New Hampshire......... .ccccsee ssesees 
Wermont.. ....:... .. banees 
Massachusetts........... 
Rhode Island............. 











SBS YaNRENORANSID Los cite nop ks eouSas Keakounes inaaen. 191,478,842 

DNGUAR ys cacecanccsoesubsieosese pans $962, 666,246 
MIDDLE STATES. 

Wow VOrks < sicsccc5 <0: $1,069,658,080 

New Jersey ary, 151,161,942 

BRAIN GAN MINID <50ecesuc <aunnpenscohcwss.akesse 561,192,980 

BPEL MAV AND ss shi asansebselasaes. vindnsasacnsened 26,273,803 

MNfiy Aan ra cot pint ac aaone vinsusesgvavdens: | 65,341,438 





$ 86,717,716 
59,638,346 
65,639,973 

475,413,165 
83.778,2 )4 


$ 134,580,157 . 


85,231,288 
80,993,100 
901,037,841 
132,876,581 
204,110,509 


$47,862,441 
25,592,942 
15,353,127 
425,624,676 
49,098,377 
12,631,667 





29,476 


$1,538 


$576,163,230 





21,532,720,907 
448, 832, 127 
1,071, 680,934 
48,744,783 
286,910,332 








AUSTNDN ccsuusnvecsswecseustiees eesiae 


SONS see cece peice bas lanvans Geanananerse rr 
Michigan .. | 
RRNRRHTAD Ss soo 5553-01 beoces eousas Asn sue 'apssanavs | 
BUNGSIDES 220555555 \cocbscaseacs: eascas cv useseacts | 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota.. 
Towa ...... 
ANB S OIE o ecdeeess sven Saunsevsasess Gsene sess 
ICA SP ORS ee ee AER, 
IVD BTROED in sencsesissccnesdant oh 










Se 


687,518,121 
123,605,084 
291,829,992 
287,219,940 
148, 238,766 
25,291,771 
149, "433, "423 
153,450,577 
16,088, 602 
5,732,145 


| 83,388,889,083 ° 


$463,062, 827 
297,670,185 
510,487,954 

22,470,980 
221,568,894 











$1,515,260,840 





$7 07,846,836 
224,663,667 
460120974 
348,433,906 
952, 399, 107 
“62,07 9,587 
26, 610, 638 
418'527'535 
65,499,365 
38,365,999 





$20,328,715 
101,058,583 
168,290,982 
61,213,966 
104,083,341 
36,787,816 
77,177,215 
265,076,958 
49,410,763 
32,633,854 





Se 


MME Gass cose aohusowes 





$1,888,408,421 


$2, 804,470,614 


$916,062,193 
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| Assessed Valuation of Real Estate. 
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PACIFIC STATES. 


GAITORNIA: .cccc5s decease 
POR ON ic sadsces icceeeses 
PINGV AUD s cos: :accbeawss scaden Gace 


| 

$66,906,631 | 
6,279,602 | 

} 


oe INCREASE. 
1870. 


$109,620,529 
11,394,600 





$176,527,160 


7,674,202 








Total 


AOA ee Come ee senses senees sreeee | 
t 


$73,186,233 


$194, 201,362 | $121,015,129 














eID GORE Loscsccss codes oe | $4,797,889,143 








The above table indicates an aggregate in- 
crease in the assessed valuation of real estate 
in the Eastern, Middle, Western and Pacific 
States, during the first decade of Republican 
rule, of $3,128,501,392, while the Southern 


States, during the same period, show a de- 


crease in the assessed valuation of real es- 
tate, amounting to $365,111,106. 

The question may be asked, why has not the 
Republican party advanced the material in- 
terests of those States in the South where it 
has had control? The answer is, because it 
has met the organized opposition of the in- 
telligent, wealthy and business elements of 
those States. Its control has been the con- 
trol of a majority, cut off by deep-rooted 
prejudice from the sympathy and support of 
an influential minority. Thus, insurmount- 
able obstacles have been placed in its way. 
Its efforts to build up have been met by 
counter efforts to tear down, and this conflict 
carried on through a series of years, has 
borne its natural results, the paralyzation 
of industry and the stoppage of growth. At 
the North, active party opposition against a 
State administration ceases when the ballot 
announces the people’s choice. At the South 
the opposition of Democracy is intensified 
by the elevation of Republican officials. The 
choice of the people is disregarded, the mi- 
nority refuse to cheerfully submit to the 
decree of the ballot box, and thus the ad- 
ministration of government lacks that co- 
operation of effort on the part of all classes 
essential to a complete development of State 
interests. If one-half the talent and energy 
shown by Southern Democracy in obstruct- 
ing the administration of Republican gov- 
ernments had been used to assist officials in 





$7,926,390,535 | $3,128,501,392 


|exercising their legitimate functions, the 
close of the last decade would have revealed 
an increase instead of decrease in Southern 
wealth. 

The South has many natural advantages, 
which, if properly used, would make it an 
attractive field for enterprise and wealth. Its 


climate, mineral resources, water-power, ag- 
ricultural privileges, fine harbors and mag- 
nificent rivers, ought to have largely in- 
creased its population and trebled its wealth 
in ten years. Why has it failed to advance? 
Why has it fallen behind? The reason may 
be found in the narrow political prejudices 
which have created a policy of exclusiveness 
that has shut her gates against the enter- 
In still clinging 


prising men of the world. 
to a political party that once led them to the 
brink of ruin, the property owners of the 
South are committing an act of suicidal folly. 
By ignoring the party of treedom and _ pro- 
gress, which has advanced by its wisdom 
and energy otker sections of the country, 
the South is putting off the day of prosper- 
ity. Ifshe would keep pace with the North, 
she must imitate the political freedom which 
the latter enjoys, and break down, of her 
own accord, those barriers which pride and 
prejudice have raised against the principles 
of Republicanism. By the adoption of these 
principles the South will close the present 
decade with a degree of prosperity beyond 
The surplus wealth of the North 





her hopes. 
will pour in upon her; hardy immigrants 


factories will line her water-courses ; ship- 
ping will crowd her seaports ; and she will 
become what nature seems to have intended 


| will possess her now idle lands; mills and 
| her to be—the very garden spot of America. 
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To bury her prejudices, turn her back on 
Democracy, and welcome Republicanism, | 
would be to her the beginning of a glorious | 
era. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GOVERN- | 
MENT. 

The financial operations of the Government 
since 1861, illustrate ina marked degree the | 
wonderful resources of the nation, and the 
integrity of the party that has been responsi- 
ble for the administration of public affairs. 
The armed rebellion of eleven States which 
confronted the Republican party when it) 
assumed control, necessitated extraordinary 
expenses on the part of the Government, and 
to meet these expenses, the collection of ex- |» 
traordinary revenues. There was no alter- 
native but heavy expenditures and great sac- | 
rifices, or universal bankruptcy and national | 
extinction. True, the full force of the ter- 
rible strain to be borne was unknown in | 
1861, but the party in power never weighed 
the value of the Union in the scale of dol- 
lars and cents. Its preservation was cheap 
at any price of treasure or blood. It was 
priceless, not only to the generation which 
undertook its salvation, but to the countless 
generations which were to follow. Its de- 
fence and preservation were sacred duties, 
which no loyal citizen could overlook. Free- 
dom, humanity, intelligence, all depended 
upon the issue; and with its successful ter- 
mination, each of these elements of human 
civilization became more deeply rooted in 
American soil. 

We have already shown the material pros- 
perity which the Union has developed. This 
far outweighs the money expenditures made 
necessary by four years of war. The com- 
pensation for the bloodshed cannot be found 
in dollars and cents. The elevation of the 
human race, the extinction of human bond- 
age, the erection of free States throughout 
the world, and the future preservation of 
hundreds of thousands of lives which would 
be sacrificed in the defence of separate na- 
tionalities—are among the legitimate fruits 
which will spring up from the graves of the 
Union defenders. 

The value of the work being conceded, let 
us look at the means made necessary to ac- 





jfor 1871 on a peace basis. 


! . . . 
;complish it; the revenues and expenditure 


of the nation during its struggle for exist- 
ence. 

A careful estimate, made in 1872, of the 
expenses incurred for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1871, showed that the expenditures 


| growing out of the war—such as pensions, 


jinterest, premiums, claims, collection of the 
internal revenue, additional cost of army and 
| navy, payments for illegal captures, suppres- 
sion of disturbances in the Sunthers States— 


; amounted to $ $214, 642,081.03. This amount, 


deducted from the total expenditures of the 
Nation, $292,177,188.25, left $77,535,107.22 
as the onthiacy expenses of the Government 
Reduced to a 
gold basis—the average price of gold during 


lis71 being 112.3—it was $69,042,838.13. 


The expenditures of the Nation for the year 


ended June 30, 1860, were $61,402,408.64," 


The population of the United States January 
1, 1860, was 31,030,750. The population 
January 1, 1871, was 38,911,616. This 
would make the expenditures per capita in 
1860, $1.98, and in 1871, $1.77. If we ac- 
cept the-result of this calculation as a fair 
average of the ordinary expenses of admin- 
istration, or those which exclude the extraor- 
dinary expenditures growing out of,and justly 
chargeable to the rebellion, we shall have for 
the fourteen years prior to June 30, 1874, 
$966,599,733.82 ordinary expenses, instead 
of $6,465,897,922.84, the actual amount re- 
quired for those extraordinary expenditures 
growing out of the war. The difference be- 
tween the two items, represents the financial 
sacrifice made by the nation to defend the 
Union, and to resist the fatal doctrine of 
State Rights as preached by Calhoun, fought 
tor by the Southe n Confederacy, and prac- 
tically maintained by the Democratic party 
of to-day. 

The following table shows the net revenue 
of the Government from 1789 to 1860, and 
from 186% to 1874; also, the net expenditures 
of the Government during the same periods : 
NET REVENUE OF THE GOVERNMENT, INCLUDING 

PREMIUMS AND INTEREST RECEIVED. 
From March 4, 1789, to 

June 30, 1860 ........... $1,806,354, 650.53 

From June 30, 1 860, to 


June 30, 1874............. 4,437,187,765.12 





Total ......000 sessceee ssveee $6,243,542,415. 65 
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NET EXPENDITURES, INCLUDING PAYMENTS FOR 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST 





From March 4, 1789, to 
June 30, 1860..... ...... $1,731,734, 673.72 
From June 30, 1860, to 
Tune 30, VS74 0... 400008 6,465,897,922.84 
TOU cscveseicerssessessssss POpLON UO R,OR0IOO 





ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE. 
From March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1860. 





RIVALS one ox ercees 552,534,462.79 
UNBGY: <acesenss 347.7 33,0 3.83 
INGIANS:..5100008 84,091,969.79 
Pensions ......... .... Ritetriess 79,713,465.20 


Seba eeeiccess 465,237,077.08 
- 5, 834,620.94 
196,59: 0,068.09 


Miscellaneous*.. 
Premiums... 
MPMVENOSU. acess casobebe cecessiees 











1,731.734, 673.72 
30, 1860, to June 30, 1874. 
$3,534, 163,574.37 
563,626,987.74 
67,657.496.7 ie 
262,814,830.28 
672,854, 238.57 
59,738, 167.73 
1,305,042, 627.38 


Net expenditures....... 0... 


From June 


War ........ 
Navy.. 
Indians 
Pensions 
Miscellaneous. 
Premiums ........ 
Interest.. 






eae eeareces 








897,922.84 


Net expenditures... ........  6,465,8 
Net expenditures, from 
March 4, 1789, to June 
30, 1874.00... ..0000 eeeeeeee $8,197, 632,596.56 








The tables submitted show, at a glance, 
the extraordinary expenditures directly due 
to the rebellion. The work required of the 
army and the magnitude of military opera- 
tions, can only be realized by a comparison 
of the expenditures. The army expendi- 
tures for the years 1862, ’63, ’?64, and 1865, 
amounted to $2,713,569,422.83, or nearly 
five times as much as the entire army ex- 
penses of the Government from 1789 to 1860, 
a period of seventy-one years. The army 
year, 1855—the 
close of the war—were $1,030,690,400.06, or 
within a fraction of $3,000,000 for every day 


expenditures of a single 


in the year. 

The nation has been required to pay for 
the item of interest alone during the past 
fourteen years, *1,305,042, 627.38, as against 
196,590,008.09, the amount paid from 1789, 





*[ncludes Civil Service Foreign Relations, Light- 
house and Pubtic Bui dings expenditures, and the 
cos; uf colic cting the [Internal revenues, 





to 1860, or more thansix anda half times as 
much as the entire amount of interest paid 
by the Goverment for seventy-one years. 
The pension payments, also directly charge- 
able to the rebellion, show that $262,814,- 
830.28 have been paid out, or more than 
three times the entire pension payments of 
the Government for the seventy-one years 
prior to 1860. 

If a party is to be judged by the weight 
of its responsibilities, then the Republican 
party in its administration of public affairs 
cannot fail to invoke the favorable judgment 
of impartial minds. It has borne a strain 
which laid upon weaker shoulders, might 
well have destroyed a Government. The 
magnitude of its. labors can only be meas- 
ured by their priceless results, and these 
will grow in value as generation follows gen- 
eration. 

If the expenditures shown are without 
parallel in our history, so the means em- 
ployed, the honesty and energy displayed, 
the statesmanship which created the systems 
necessary to carry the Government through 
the most active period of 1ts existence, must 
be regarded as without parallel in the his- 
tory of nations. 

The wisdom and sagacity which developed 
the internal revenue system, and our present 


currency system, should entitle the Re- 
publican’ party to the gratitude of the 
country. The first made possible the im- 


mense revenues necessary to prosecute the 
war to a successful issue. The latter made 
the payment of the taxes uniform through- 


out the country, provided a safe currency of 


equal value in all the States, protected in- 
dustry, by removing its earnings from the 


possibility of Toss through State bank fail- 
ures, and commanded the active support of 
the moneyed interests of the States by mak- 
ing the security of those interests dependent 
upon the integrity and credit of the nation. 

The present system of internal revenye 
was créated to meet the wants growing out 
of Through its operation 
those wants were supplied promptly, 
larly, and without shock or injury to the bus- 
iness of the country. So efficiently was 
tlhe system organized, so equalized were the 


an emergency. 
regu- 
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taxes, levied under it, so cheerfully were 
they responded to by a loyal people, that the 
future historian, when he looks for the evi- 
dence of those burdens which oppress a peo- 
ple during the prosecution of a great war, 
will fail to discover that the payment of these 
countless millions was regarded as oppres- 
sive, or checked for a moment the growth of 
a nation’s prosperity. 

To show the amount collected under the 
internal revenue system, and by direct tax, 
since 1861 to 1874, we submit the following : 





} 


Int« rnal Reve- 





Year, nue, Direct tax. 
DRG2......2504: seakesneseseeie. aa $1,795,331.73 
1863... $37,640,787 95 1,485,103.61 
1864 109, 741,134.10 475,648.96 
1865 209,404,215.25) 1,2 0,573.0 
1866 309,226,813.42) = 1,974,754.12 














184, 899,756.49 
143,098, 153.63 





BES. 5 02% eeeee| 266,027,537.43! 4,200,233.70 
1868 191,087,58 1.41) 1,788,145.85 
1869 158, 356,460.86 765,685.51 


229,102.88 
580,355.37 





130,642.177.72| . 
113,729,314.14) 
102,409, 784.90) 





*315,254.51 











Total......1,956,323,725.30! 14,810,189.37 





The other principle source of revenue to 
meet the expenditures of the Government, 
was the customs revenue. From this source 
the following amounts were collected from 
1861 to 1874, inclusive : 





Year. Customs Revenue. 





$39,582, 195.64 
49,05 5,397.62 
(9,059, 642.40 

102,316,15-.99 
84,128, 260.60 

179,046,651.58 
176,417,810.88 

164,464,5' 9.56 

180,048, 426.63 

194, 538,374.44 

206,270,408.05 

216,370,286.77 
188,089,522.70 





1865 .... 






1866 














Total. .e.ccece see! — $2,013,292,493.55 

* Bal: nces due in 1871. collected in 1872 and 1873, 
and covcred into the U. 8. Treasury in the Jatter 
year. 


1870 


163, 103,833.69 


| 





| 
| 








During the war period, from June 30, 
1851, to June 30, 1865, the net expenditures 
of the Government fur exceeded the net ordi- 
nary revenue. The following table will show 
the ordinary receipts and expenditures for 
the five years named: 














Year. | teceipts. | Expenditures, 
| | 

1861 $11,476,299.49 | $62,616,055.78 
1862 §1,919,261.09 | 456,379,896.8! 
1863 112,094,945.51 | — 694,004,575.56 
18 ‘4 243,412,971.20 811,283,679.14 
1865 3.2,031,158.19 | 1,217,704,199.28 
Total..| $770,934,635 48 | $3,241,988,406.57 


To the above receipts 





should be added 
$33,561,924.24 received as premiums, and to 
the expenditures should be added $176,034,- 
714.75 paid for interest, and $1,717,900.11 
paid as premiums, making the total net re- 
ceipts for the five years named $8 }4,496,- 
559.72, and the total net expenditures for 
the same time, $3,419,741,021.43, or more 
than four times the amount of the receipts. 
It will thus be seen that the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts during the five years 
of war, $2,615,2'4,461.71. 

To meet this excess, the nation was forced 
to look outside of its ordinary revenues, and 
the amourt needed was provided by its loans 
and Treasury notes. These loans make up 
the bulk of our present National debt. The 
following shows the yearly payment for in- 
terest from 1861 to 1574: 





INTEREST. 


1861 $4,034,157.30 
1862 13,190,344.84 
1863 24,729,700.62 
186 53, 685,421.69 
1865 77,395,090.30 
1866... 133,067, 624.91 
1867 143,781,591.91 





140,424,045.71 
130, 694,242.80 
129 ,235.498.00 
125.576,565.93 
117,357,839.72 


1868 
BB OO ssapes. <2 








aa 104,750, 688.44 
ea 107,119,815.21 





| $1,305,042, 627.38 





- 
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1861, To suNE 30, 1874, INCLUSIVE. 











GStOMS o5<.23550hees $2,013,299 493.55 
Internal Revenue.........| 1,956,323,725.30 
Dinect Vax. .c...5s.0s.c.0 | 14,810,189.37 
Publie Lands.... | 23,022,636.56 
Miscellaneous ... | 237,108,498.2° 
PPOMOUUNAS: .csc8s eee econ." | 192,590, 748.36 





NOUBN cscec sisevarsneeeeees 


$4,437, 148,291.39 


OFFICIAL INTEGRITY, REDUCTION OF DEBT, &C. 
Yet, with these immense receipts and ex- 
penditures, made necessary by the suppres- 
sion of the Democratic slaveholders’ rebel- 
lion, the records show a degree of official 
integrity without a parallel in the history 
Vice President Wilson, in 
subject, said : 


of governments. 
1872, in referring to this 


“During the war we paid, through the 
Paymaster’s Department of the Army, more 
than a thousand million dollars. That money 
was paid sometimes when troops were on 
their march, sometimes when they were un- 
der fire, and we lost less thar a quarter of a 
million dollars. Never, in the history of the 
human family, was there any higher evi- 
dence of integrity. In the war of 1812, in 
paying out the little money we paid during 
that war, we lost about two million dollars. 
Since Gen. Spinner entered upon his office of 
Treasurer of the United States, $55,000,000, - 
000 have passed through his office, counted 
by from three to four hundred men and wo- 
men. We have lost between fifty and sixty 
thousand dollars in these eleven years, while 
$55,000,000,000 have gone through the office. 

“There has been collected under General 
Grant’s administration, in three years, nearly 
twelve hundred million dollars — nearly four 
hundred millions a year; there has been 
paid out nearly a thousand million dollars — 
making about twenty-one hundred million 
dollars. We have lost out of this immense 
sum, in all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, a million and a quarter—less than a 
fifteenth part of one per centum! 

‘““We have paid out, during these three 
years, ninety million dollars, in pensions, 
and we have had five defalcations, all of them 
soldiers, and four of them shed their blood 
for their country. Butthe Government has 
not lost a dollar, for the agents made good 
their accounts, or their bondsmen did it for 
them.’ 

These remarks are as applicable to-day as 


when they were uttered. The same honesty 





and economy which characterized the Presi~ 


dent’s first term have distinguished, in even 
a greater degree, the first half of his second 
term. 

A very careful calculation of losses sus- 
tained was embodied in an official letter from 
As 
equal honesty has been practiced in all the 


the Secretary of the Treasury, in 1872. 


departments since the date of this letter, it 
may be safely taken as a basis for present cal- 
culations. According to this letter, the per 
cent. of losses to the Government in the col- 
lection of internal revenue since March 3, 
1859, was less than one-fiftieth of one per 
cent. of the amount collected, or less than 
two dollars in ten thousand. 

In the collection of the customs for the 
same time the loss was $28,000, out of $553,- 
000,000, or the one-hundreth part of one per 
cent., or less than five dollars in every one 
hundred thousand. 

The loss to depositors, through our National 
banking system, was the one-hundredth and 
eighty-sixth part of one per cent. — equiva- 
lent to five dollars and three-eighths in every 
one hundred thousand. 

The money entries on the books of the 
United States Treasurer, covering time from 
June 30, 1861, to January 9, 1872, showed the 
immense sum of $55,000,000,000, and out of 
this vast amount the loss was about $55,000, 
or dess than one ten-thousandth part of one 
per cent., or one dollar in one million of 
money transactions. 

With this exhibit of the financial responsi- 
bility of the Republican party,and the official 
integrity which has characterized its public 
servants, are we nut justified in saying that 
no just comparison can be instituted between 
the party now in power and those which have 
preceded it? To determine its merits,and do 
full justice to its great services to the Re- 
public, we have but to weigh its acts and its 
responsibilities with the combined acts of all 
the administrations, from Washington down. 
Even then, we can obtain but an imperfect 
understanding of the magnitude of its labors, 
and of the power of its influence on the civil- 
ization of the world. 

The excess of expenditures over receipts, 
or that which far exceeded the ordinary 
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revenues, and which were met by pledges 
of public faith, ceased with the close of 
the war. The public debt had reached its 
highest point in 1866, being at that time, 
June 30, $2,773,236,173.69. Since then the 
revenus of the nation have exceeded the ex- 
penditures, leaving a balance each year fur 
the redemption of the public debt. From 
June 30, 1866, to June 30, 1874, the public 
debt has been reduced $580,305,705.25. This 
reduction has taken place in the face of re- 
duced taxation. Under the acts of Congress 
dated July 13, 1866, March 2, 1867, Feb. 3, 
1868, March 1 and July 20, 1868, July 14, 
1870, May 1 and June 6, 1872—the Internal 
Revenue taxation his been reduced from its 
highest point, in 1866, $309,226,813.42, to 
$102,409,784.90, June 30, 1874. In this re- 
duction ef the public debt, and this descend- 
ing scale of taxation, we have at a single 
glance the policy of the administration to 
maintain the public credit, and at the same 
time lighten the burdens of the people. 

We have endeavored to show, by the state- 
ments submitted, the magnitude of the finan- 
cial operations of the Government during 
fourteen years of Republicanrule. They may 
safely be held up, as being without a par- 
allel in- our history, if not in the history 
of nations. To carry on these operations 
through a long series of years, without in- 
fringing upon the constitutional rights of a 
single citizen, or without oppressing the in- 
dustrial interests of the country, has re- 
quired the highest degree of administrative 
and legislative talent, and the highest order 
of executive integrity. It should be borne 
in mind that these heavy financial responsi- 
bilities were forced upon the country by 
treasonable Democracy, and that the part 
performed by the Republican party was sim 
ply the execution of an imperative duty 
which it owed to the Union, to freedom, to 
humanity and to the world’s civilization. 


If we would realize the cost of this treas- 
onable Democracy, we must go over the ex- 
penditures of each year, and sum up those 
which are directly chargeable to the Demo- 
They would 


cratic slaveholders’ rebellion. 
not only wipe out our present national debt, 
but restore an equal amount to those who 





were forced to bear the financial burdens of 
the conflict. 

With these figures before us, with a clear 
remembrance of those terrible years of sac- 
rifice and suffering, when the hopes of the 
nation centered in the courage and_ patriot- 
ism of the Republican party, with at least 
$ 50,000,030 of yearly expenditures to re- 
mind us of a party that betrayed the nation, 
and with a burdensome public dubt, which a 
who that 





loyal people are nobly bearing 
loves his country, or wishes to see it con- 
tinue in the path of peace and prosperity, 
can give his vote or influence to the support 
of a party that stands to-day as responsible 
for the rebellion, as it did when its recog- 
nized head, James Buchanan, folded his 
arms and gave it the sanction of his official 
encouragement, by the admission that he had 
no power to coerce. 
CURRENCY 
We have shown the immense financial ope- 
rations of the Government during the four- 
teen years ending June 30, 1874. To those 
measures which led to the adoption of our 


OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM. 


present national currency the success of these 
operations is largely due. Under the old State 
banking system, financial embarrassments 
would have attended the collection of the 
taxes, irredeemable paper money would have 
become nearly worthless, gold needed for 
custom duties, and forthe payment of inter- 
est on our bonds would have become exor- 
bitantly high, the credit of States and indi- 
viduals would have been destroyed, and be- 
fore the close of the war, even if sucha close 
had been possible, universal bankruptcy 
would have stared us in the face. 

Therefore to the adoption of our present 
national currency, the nation is largely in- 
debted for the success of its financial opera- 
tions. It gave to the country a currency of 
uniform value; it pledged the faith of the 
nation for the security of the circulating 
medium; it removed the possibility of loss 
on the part of the bill holder, by making the 
Government the redemption agent; it united 
the moneyed interests of the country with 
the effort: of the government to maintain its 
existence, by making the and 
through this prosperity, wholly dependent 
upon the credit and integrity of the nation. 


currency, 
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This national currency system operated as 
a strong bond of union, holding the States to 
the Government, upon which they depended 
for financial prosperity. It placed the states 
in the attitude of creditors, largely interested 
in maintaining the solvency of the Govern- 
ment. 

To this system of currency, due to the wis- 
dom of Republican legislation, the people are 
indebted for that harmony which existed be- 
tween the States and the Government, and 
for that marvelous prosperity, which devel- 
oped itself in the midst of a devastating 
war, and which has practically continued un- 
checked up to the present time. 

Jnder the old State banking system, every 
financial disturbance entailed heavy losses on 








holders of bills, while panics like those of 
1837 aud 1857 wrecked hundreds of banks 
and entailed hardships upon thousands of 


individuals holding their notes. Under the 





present national system, these losses, which ; 
generally fell upon the workingmen, are im- | 
possible. A bank may be badly managed; it 
may fail ; 


deposit of United States bonds, are as valu- | 
’ 

ithe bank circulation, the amount per éupita, 
| . . . . 

They continue to circulate, | and the ratio of circulation to wealth and to 


or if the holder desires it, they may be re- | 


able as the notes of the best managed bank 
in the country. 


deemed by the United States. Thus the cir- | 


yet, its notes, being secured by a | present one may be of 


culating notes, under the present syste, 
Not a 
dollar has been lost by the holder on the bill 


may be considered absolutely safe. 


of a broken national bank since the organi- 
zation of the system. All thatis now ueeded 
to make the national currency system as 
perfect as any ever devised by human wis- 
dom, is, the redemption of its notes in coin 
or its equivalent. If hostile legislation does 
not interfere to change or cripple the present 
plans of Republican administration, the re- 
sumption of specie payments will be soon 
brought about without shock or detriment 
to business interests. 

The Republican party is pledged to the 
eventual redemption of every Government 
obligation, in gold. It has never failed to 
make good its pledges, and this one will be 
kept with sacred fidelity, if the people con- 
tinue through the future the same noble con- 
fidence which has upheld the party in the 
past. 

As a comparison of the old system and the 
value, we present the 
following statement, exhibiting by sections 


sapital, in 1862 (State bank system), and in 
1874 - 


















































| 
| | 
= | ° ° 
| | Sos | ozz | 
| | a es =s°s Oo 
BANK CIRCULATION.* — | 22 | Be ay) 
a c) | A = a 
| mm Oe oi 2 
| 3 ° 
macmamadiidins ——__—__—_— | ——E - = 
es l | | Per Ct.| Per Ct.| Per Ct.| Per C 
| es er | Fer -| Per (t.} Per Ct 
| 862. 1874. | 1862. | 1874. | | 
1862 | 7 | oe | 1862. | 1874. | 1862. | 1874 
j Sai lcs seiamaras | TET AR ae Sar = — | 
Eastern States \ $65,516,155 ‘9109. 705,018 $20.90 $31.45) 3.5 2.7 | 51.7 | 67.4 
Middle States .. 82,372.91 | 123,052,872 | 9.97| 12.66 | 2.0 1.0 53.1) 64.2 
Southern States .....} 71,098,408 | 36,895, 704} 6.17) 2.81 | T.1 0.7 66.3 | 79.5 
Western States.. ....! 19,684,564] 77,174,850} 2.49) 6.86) 0.6 | 0.9 | 125.4} 80.8 
Pacific States and | | | | 
MOVTUOTIOS s soucesecni| \seeeeoss: sensors TOS L108: Isiteseeul|) 2c U0 cascen SL Ga eet ere 79.3 
| 
Total of States and) | F | | ee 
Territories... ....... .. |8238,671,210 pees, TPR, Are $7.59| $9.04; 1.5 1.1 | 58.9] 69.9 
*National bank notes, June 30, 1875. %351.869,008: old demand and legal ten? er notes, $375 841.697 50: frac 


tlonal currency, $42,129,424. 19; 
A comparative table, exhibiting the above 
by States, may be found in the report of the | 
Comptroller of the Currency, for 1874. In | 
speaking uf the relative value of the legal | 


totel ptper curr: ney, $769. 840, 119. 19. 


Total crculation per capita, $18.33. 


tender note, and the national bank note, the 


| Comptroller says, in his report 


“The amount of legal tender notes au- 
thorized is $382,000,000; the amount of na- 
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tional bank notes, $354,00),010. The amounts 
of legal tender notes, under the act of June 
20, 1874, cannot be reduced, but must re- 
main continually in circulation; the amount 
of national bank notes, however, may be re- 
duced at the pleasure of the banks. If the 
value of the paper dollar be determined by 
the amount of such money in circulation, 
then the national bank note is more valua- 
ble than the legal tender note. The national 
bank notes outstanding are secured by a 
deposit of more than $385,00 ',000 of United 
States bonds, which are at a premium of 
more than 12 per cent. 

“Tf the United States bonds be not of suf- 
ficient value to pay the notes, the capital 
and surplus of the banks, amounting to 
$622,000,000, as well as their entire assets, 
are available for that purpose. The stock- 
holders are mdividually liable for the full 
amount of their stock, in addition to the 
amount invested in such shares. And the 
United States guarantees the final payment 
of the notes. ‘There are, then, absolute 
assets for more than three times the amount 
of the national bank notes outstanding, avail- 
able for the redemption of these notes, and 
in addition, the contingent liability of the 
shareholders, and the guarantee of their final 
payment by the United States.”’ 

It will thus be seen that our currency is 
safe not only in times of business prosperity, 
but in the midst of financial panics. Founded 
upon the credit of the Government, nothing 
but the loss of public credit could affect ma- 
terially the value of our currency. To main- 
tain this credit, to strengthen it at home 
and abroad, has been the object of the Re- 
publican party. Under its wise management 
our national credit has steadily improved. 
Our securities are sought for as among the 
best and safest in the world, and if the party 
whose administration has brought about so 
favorable a result is continued in power, we 
may confidently look forward to the refund- 
ing of our national debt at a low rate of in- 
terest, thus in this single item saving annu- 
ally millions of dollars to the Government. 
We appeal to true citizens everywhere, to 
all who desire to maintain the credit of the 
nation, to all who appreciate a good currency, 
that is gradually approaching a gold basis, 
to all who are in any way interested in 
maintaining public faith, to lay aside petty 
prejudices and local issues, and earnestly 
support the party that has rendered noble 
service tothe Republic. Its overthrow means 





the loss of public credit, the paralyzation of 
business enterprise, the depreciation of na- 
tional securities, and eventually a repudia- 
tion of national obligations. 

A SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS. 

To do justice to a review of Republican 
achievements would fill a volume. A brief 
summary will be a fitting conclusion to the 
statements already made. 

During the period of Republican ascend- 
ency, we have seen the nation increase in 
population from 1860 to 1870, 7,115,050, 
with an estimated increase, up tothe present 
time, of 11,500,0 0. We have seen an in- 
crease of the products of manufactures dur- 
ing the same time of $2,231,931,594, with a 
probable increase, up to this time, of over 
$3,030,000,000. We have seen an increase 
in the true wealth of the Northern States, 
up to 1870, $13,9)8,902,43), which to-day 
may be estimated at $20,000,000,00). We 
have seen the assessed valuation of real es- 
tate increase in ten years $3,128,501 ,392, 
which, at the present time, would make it 
over $4,000,00,000. We have seen the Gov- 
ernment successfully conducting financial 
operations of great magnitude, and improv- 
ing its credit, while meeting obligations 
which bore heavily uponitsresources. We 
have seen a defective State currency system, 
supplanted by one of a national character, 
safe, sound and effective, and destined to 
become, at no distant day, the most perfect 
currency system ever devised by man. Yet 
these items of growth and improvements, are 
but a few of the many that could be pre- 
sented if time permitted. 

The homestead acts; the building of the 
Pacific railroad; the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments, and the legislation necessary 
to enforce their provisions ; the reconstruc- 
tion of the Southern States ; the settlement 
of the Alabama Claims, and the vexed San 
Juan boundary ; e-tablishment of life-sav- 
ing stations; protection to immigrants ; 
encouragement of labor; advancement of 
science and education; and above all, the 
crowning work of the century —the abolition 


of human slavery—are items in the long list 
of Republican triumphs, which will insure 
| the gratitude of posterity, and ever command 
| the admiration of the world. 
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This is the party now in jeopardy —the 
party whose existence is so interwoven with 
the life of the aation, that to destroy the one 
is to permanently injure the other. 

Is a party record, so glorious and praise- 
worthy, to be destroyed by the breath of 
slander, or blotted out from the hearts of a 
grateful people, by the efforts of partizan 
malice? Is a party that has given such 
transcendent evidence of its ability to gov- 
ern wisely, and justly, and honestly, the af- 
fairs of a great nation, to be laid aside, just 
as the fru.ts of its noble labors are ripening 


‘to the touch ? No! We speak for the Ameri- 
can people, who are not ungrateful, who 
| still bearin remembrance the services of the 
| past, who are yet unwilling to trust a country 
saved by loyal blood and treasure in the 
, hands of those who encouraged its destruc- 
| tion—when we say that despite the efforts of 
| Democracy, and the schemes of bad men, 
the Republican party will still be supported 
by the loyal element of the country as the 
‘only party that has been faithful to its trust, 
and that is able to protect the nation’s honor, 
while advancing the nation’s prosperity. 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC—ITS NEW CONSTITUTION AND 
THE GUARANTEES. 


M. Laboulaye, Chairman of the Committee 
of Thirty in the Versailles Assembly, who 
were charged with the consideration of all 
measures relating to organic laws, declared 
that the French Republicans of all shades, 
accepted the compromise measures finally 
adopted, ‘‘through the love of country, in 
order to obey that requirement of peace and 
union, which is the desire of a people ex- 
hausted by war and tried by revolutions.”’ 
The speaker, a leader of the left centre or 
moderates of his party, did not make too 
large a claim on the respect and admiration 
of mankind for those who acted with him, in 
the foregoing declaration. History holds 
within its ample folds, few events more 
worthy of praise, than those which have in 
the main marked the advent of the present 
Parliamentary Republic of France. That 
praise is due to the various divisions of the 
Republican party, which, under the leader- 
ship on the one side, uf Thiers, Grévy, and 
other converted Constitutional Monarchists, 
and of Leon, Gambetta, Laboulaye, Jules 
Simon, Emanuel Arago and others who have 
always been Republican in politics, have 
kept steadily in view the establishment of 


that form of Goverment, which, as M. Thiers | 


so tersely put it—‘‘divides France the 
least.’’ 

The constitutional bills under which the Re- 
public in name has been definitely established 
were adopted in a full Assembly by a ma- 
jority of 174, on the 25th of February, 1875. 


The struggle between Imperialism, Mon 
archy, and the Republic had continued for 
over four years, trom the date of the estab- 
lishment of peace, and the removal of the 
National Assembly, so-called, from Bordeaux 
to Versailles. 
close the war between Germany and France, 


That assembly, elected to 


refused under the reaction created by the 
Commune rebellion, to give place to a Con- 
stituent Assembly, and succeeded in making 
itself the government of France, for the time 


being. At the begining of this provisional 
period, the reactionaries had a clear majority 


When, 
however. it came to be a question of who 


of between two and three hundred. 


should reap the results, the majority di- 
vided, and the Legitimatists, the Orleanists 
and Imperialists, could not be induced to 
agree on an executive or the form of govern- 
ment. The first and third of these factions 
determined to accept the Comte de Chambord 
as Henri V., but that logical acceptor of the 
“right divine of kings,’’ refused to ‘‘ con- 
quer his prejudices ”’ to constitutional guaran- 
tees or a national flag, the tricolor, under 
which his family had been driven out of 
France. These parties combined to defeat 
Thiers and substitute McMahon, but could 





| go no further. : 

' On the other hand time has been the most 
| efficient ally of the It has 
| soothed away their own differences; healed the 


| 
| Sore partizanship, which is the curse of all 


Republicans. 


| political leadership in France, and finally 
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brought nearly all divisions under the ac- 
knowedged leadership of Thiers and Gam- 
betta. 
service than the fiery and impetuous Republi- 
can orator has accorded the astute and vete- 


No man ever gave another more loyal 


ranstatesman, who, loving the country more 
than his own opinions, assumed the functions 
of Republican leadership with the same earn- 
estness that he served King Louis Phillippe 
and opposed Napoleon III. 

In the four years of struggle, many mem- 
bers who sat on the Right or Right Centre 
benches have died. In the vacancies created 
by death or other means, an-ounting to about 
one hundred and fifty, the Republicans have 
gained largely on the popular vote, carrying 
at least one hundred and twenty-five of the 
elections. They have also received acces- 
sions from other parties. 

It became evident from all these facts that 
the Republic represented the will of a ma- 
jority of the Prope of France. As this be- 
came more apparent daily, the Republican 
policy shifted. The Left, while still deny- 
ing the power of the Assembly to make a 
definite Constitution, accepted such procla- 
mation of the Republic as is involved in the 
laws now adopted, and stand ready to go to 
the country when the Assembly is dissolved. 

Under the organic laws adopted last Feb- 
ruary, working details of which are now 
being discussed, the Government of France 
presents the following features : 

1. A distinct acceptance of the Republic 
as the future government of France. 

2. A National Assembly to consist of 
two Chambers—Senate and Deputies, the 
latter of which is to be elected by universal 
suffrage, for three years, unless dissolved by 
the President, the Senate concurring. A 
Deputy must be a Frenchman, without civil 
disability, and not less than twenty-five years 
of age. If the Chamber of Deputies is dis- 
solved, a new election must be ordered with- 
in three months thereafter. 

3. The Senate is to consist of three hun- 
dred members, to be chosen in the following 
manner: Two hundred and twenty-five by 
the departments and colonies, and seventy- 
five by the Chamber of Deputies. The term 


of service for Senators is to be for nine years, 
after the first Senate has adjusted itself 








thereto, which will be done by selecting one 
hundred to go out at the end of three years, 
the same number at the end of six years, 
and the remainder at the end of nine years. 
The qualifications for Senator are French 
citizenship, without any disability; age to be 
forty years and upwards. 


The Senate is to be elected, (except those 
selected by the D+ puties,) by an electoral 
college in each department and _ coluny 
chosen in the following manner: the Depu- 
ties representing the department; the Con- 
sul-General and district (arrondisement) 
councils, (bodies of an administrative char- 
acter chosen by the pupular vote and not 
heretofore charged with any direct political 
functions;) and by delegates from each com- 
mune (or municipal township,) in the de- 
partment—said delegates to be chosen from 
among the electors, by the Commune cvun- 
cil. In this way the bodies charged with 
the election of Senators will become provin- 
cial assemblies, and skillfully handled, must 
hereafter exercise a great influence in na- 
tional affairs. 

The department of the Seine and Nord,(in 
which Paris and Havre are situated,) are 
to have five Senators each. Six others, one 
near Paris, and in which are Calais, Lyons, 
Marsailles, and other principal cities, will 
have four each. Twenty-seven others will 
have three each ; the others two each, and 
the colonies of Martinique, Guadaloupe, Re- 
union, and the French Indies (Cochin China, 
etc.,) are to have one each. There are in 
all 130 departments. Gambetta has de- 
clared that the introduction of the Commune 
delegates as an agency in the election of 
Senators, is practically the most Democratic 
measure yet adopted in France. 

The electoral college, so-called, will vote 
the whole list of its nominees, no Senator to 
be declared elected without a clear majority 
of the votes cast. The Chamber of Deputies 
is to choose its seventy-five Senators by bal- 
lot. The Senate must be elected one month 
before the present assembly dissolves, and to 
assemble for organization on the day of that 
dissolution, 

4, The two Chambers are to constitute 
the National Assembly. 
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This body elects the Chief Executive, or A small body of the extreme Left, headed 
President ; votes supplies, declares war or} by Louis Blane, are, however, in partial hos- 
peace, and provides by law for the general | tility to the policy of conciliation, supported 
by M. Gambetta. In a recent speech, M. 

5th. The executive power is vested in a| Blanc declares that the policy of Gambetta 
President, to be eletted for seven vears, and | was really voted ‘‘a non-hereditary monarchy 
to be twice eligible for re-election. The! in a country where for a century no being 
President is to be commander-in-chief of the} has bequeathed his throne to his son.’? The 
military and naval forces ; has the right of| historical correctness of the statement ought 
pardon, but not of veto. Ministers are re-| to have taught M. Blanc that he exaggerates 
sponsible to the executive, who, however,| the danger arising from the considerable 
\ is liable to impeachment. He makes all ap-| powers now intrusted to the French execu- 
pointments, civil and military. Treaties tobe! tive. The Radical orator holds the exist- 
negotiated by the Executive, but are not] ing gavernment to be ‘only that of a Mon- 
ratified until approved by the National As-| archy, and not that of a Republic. The Pres- 


operations of the government. 





(UM 


sembly. 


ident summons and dismisses the ministers 


These are the principal features of the or-| like a king. He appoiuts all public officials 


ganic laws under which the government of 
France is now being organized. The right 
to declare war and make peace was first 
claimed for the executive, but has been set- 
tled as stated. The chief topic still under 
discussion is as to the manner in which Dep- 
whether by general 





uties shall be elected 
lists in each department or by seperate dis- 
tricts. These are termed respectively scru- 
tn d’liste and scrutin d’ arrondisement. 

The Republicans and Legitimates in the 
present assembly support the first named 
method, and the Napoleonists and Orleanists 
the second. The are obvious to 
those who are acquainted with French poli- 
tics. The administration or executive has 
so much influence, by reason of its numer- 
ous appointments, that its influence and 
those favoring local celebreties, will be 
most successfully exerted under the district 
while by the general lists, the 


reasons 


method ; 
great parties and public men of national 
character will carry far more weight. 

It is probable that the parties of the Right 
and Left will succeed against those of the 
Centres and the Buffét ministry ; while at 
the polls there seems to be little doubt but 
that a Republican victory will be obtained. 
Probably a working majority in the new 
assembly will crown theirsagacious and per- 
sistent patriotism. When this question of 
voting by departments or arrondisements 
is settled, there will be little left for the 
assembly at Versailles to do but to prepare 
for its own dissolution. 








like a king. He can command armies ; he 
an be re-elected twice, and govern for twen- 
ty-one years.”’ 

M. Gambetta’s policy, as indicated by 
his speeches and the paper which repre- 
sents him, is very clear and distinct. He 
sees plainly that the old order is on the de- 
fensive; that the new or Democratic forces 
are advancing and aggressive, but that the 
power of resistance in the first is ample 
enough (and likely to remain so for some 
time to come) to hinder any too rapid devel- 
opment, or crush any rash effort to achieve 
to-day what could only be fairly and. fully 
secured to-morrow. The ex-Dictator com- 
prehends that to establish a Republic se- 
curely there must be Republicans, and while 
there can be little doubt to any impartial 
observers that a majority have ranged itself 
on that side, yet it is equally as evident that 
the large minority have the wealth, patron- 
age, with both culture and ignorance, and 
prestige of centuried rule behind them. A 
long breathing spell is wanted for intelligent 
apprehension of Republican ideas, and for 
their peaceful formulation into laws and 
habits and administration thereof. 

ee ee 

“A RepupiateD Desr Currency in unlim- 
ited quantities,’? say the Ohio Democrats. 
“A sound currency of coin or its equivalent,’’ 
say the Maine Democrats. ‘‘A taritf for rev- 
enue,’’ say the Ohio Democrats. ‘‘A tariff 
for revenue only, say the Maine Democrats. 
And yet the Ohio and Maine Democrats call 
themselves by the same name, and profess to 
belong to the same political church. 
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INFLATION OF TILE CURRENCY INJURIOUS. 


The necessity which caused the issue of a 
paper currency to meet the exceptional 
wants of the war, caused also a great increase 
‘in private and national expenditure by dis- 
turbing values, and by driving out of circu- 
lation the world’s currenvey—gold and silver. 
It will be observed that the Republican | 





statesmen who prepared the Dill governing 
the issue of currency, were well aware of the 
effect it would have; and they constantly 
kept in mind the time when paper should be 
of equal value with gold. Of course, it is 
not to be expected that the subject of National 
finance is scientilically understood by all who 
are sent as representatives to Congress. And 
it may be readily conceived that circum- 
stances might arise in which the solution of 
a difficulty was said to lie in the issue of 
more greenbacks, or in allowing the issue 
Such 


already out to remain undisturbed. 
persons, especially if they represented com- 
munities who had suffered from financial 





pressure from any cause, were inclined to 
throw their influence in the direction of the 
issue of more currency, and of putting further 
off the period of return to specie payments. | 
But in view of those who had charge of the 


| 
finances of the country, it required continuous | 
labor to provide for a judicious contraction | 
of the volume of greenbacks in order to pave 
the way for spevie resumption, and for a re- | 
duction from ruling prices. | 
The difference of opinoin thus existing has | 
caused delay on various occasions, and led to | 
fluctua ions which have raised or depressed | 
values. It has certainly interfered with the 
approximation of paper with gold, and pre- 
vented gold and silver from being accessible | 
to persons who desired that greenbacks might 
be convertible at will. While the country | 
has so large an amoant of paper currency in | 
circulation, a people so disposed to speculate | 
as ours, will do so regardless of its effects. | 
And had no measures been passed to redeem 
a given amount of greenbacks, and to with- 
draw and cancel them, that they might never 
again be issued, a panic might always be 
threatened by men whothrive on the destruc- 
tion of others. To guard against panics, 


therefore, and to restore the circulation to its 
normal condition, preparatory to still further 
reduction, inflation in the future is absolutely 
forbidden. 

When there is a redundant supply in the 
market of any commodity, it is always cheap, 
no matter what the commodity is. And if 
there is a redundant supply of paper money 
in circulation beyond the demands of business, 
It is atways depreciated, because gold goes 
up. The greenback, therefore, buys less 
than it would if there was less difference be- 
tween its face value than its quoted value in 
gold. To inflate the currency would bring 
upon the people the reverse of what was ex- 
pected fromit. Prices would rise; and with 
the rise in price, men of fixed incomes derived 
from labor, would find that they could not 
obtain from their labor the necessities and 
comforts they formerly received when gold 
was low. As an evidence how inflation ran 
up prices, we have only to refer to any period 
when the volume of the currency was in- 
creased. Then, the stationary incomes which 
did not increase, and on which families had 
lived in economical respectability, were felt 
to be inadequate unless the expenses were 
diminished in the ratio of increased cost. 
This was the experience in thousands of 
cases ; and heads of families who had silently 
borne the pressure of the times in the hope 
of better days coming, looked around with 
sorrow on the fact. 

Had Mr. Bristow, the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, the administration of the Act 


|of Congress of 1866, which provided that 


310,000,000 of United States notes or green- 
backs might be retired and cancelled within 
six months from the passage of the act, and 
under which $44,000,000 were retired by Mr. 


, McCulloch when the provisions of the act 


were suspended by the act of February 4, 
1868. we do not think that he would 
have sanctioned the reissue of any part of the 
44,000,000. At all events, he is decidedly 
against inflation in any form. And we find 


that he has directed the retirement and de- 
| struction of $1,292,420 in legal tenders, being ; 
eighty per cent of new national bank circula- 
tion issued during the present month. 
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i THE LIFE SAVING SERVICE AND THE REVENUE MARINE. 


There are some things in the history of the | to the consideration of what should be dong 
past, which show how little the country has | to lessen the dangers of our coast navigation 
been indebted to the Democratic party for its | and to save life and property from shipwreck 
progress and development of the higher in- | And from this arose the Life Saving Service, 
stincts of our nature. But there is abundant | which is allied to the Revenue Marine. 
evidence of noble actions having been per- | REVENUE MARINE. 
formed by individuals or by communities,! At the beginning of the year 1872, the Rev- 
dwelling on the banks of rivers or by the sea- | enue Marine consisted of twenty-five steaim- 
shore, who sought to save life at the risk of | vessels, (including two steam-launches): 
their own and frequently with pleasing suc-| and ten sailing vessels, which, with the ex- 
cess. Their inspiration, however, was not! ception of two steamers upon the lakes, 
obtained from the Democratic party. That) whose services were not required, were in 
party was in power for many years, and only 'commission and distributed along the At- 
relinguished it when Mr. Lincoln assumed | lantic and Pacific coasts, and upon the lakes. 
the office of Chief Magistrate. The quarter! The vessels of the Revenue Marine, patrol 
of a century immediately preceding the war, | our waters chiefly to protect the public reve- 
was amost eventful period in our annals. | nue against smugeling, and to lend assist- 
Steam, and railroad and telegraph came into | ance to mariners and vessels in distress. A; 
common use. The world beyond took gigan- | illustrating the great improvement which has 
tie strides, which were followed by men of) been made in the service during the past twe 
energy with us. But the Democratic party years, the following is a comparative state- 
was too dull to be influenced by the spirit of |} ment of the service rendered by revenu 
progress. The opportunity was presented, | vessels (exclusive of those of a special nature, 
but it failed to take advantage of it. National | which cannot be easily ascertained), for each 


advancement had no charms for the unter- | year from 1860 to 1870, inclusive, with tliose 
rified. To confront the known dangers of | rendered in the last fiscal year. The state- 
navigating our own waters, and to plan the | ment is made by calendar years, because the 
means of rescue, was an occupation too flat, | information happens to be more easily ob- 
stale and unprofitable to be worth Democratic | tainable in that form: 





attention; for the highest ambition of the 
Democratic party, then as now, was to yield, 
with proud satisfaction, the control of the Years. 
country, to the threats of the enemies of 
ion in the 





liberty, and to shape its legi 


interest of their patrons. In consequence, 
there were but few inter-State amenities be- 
Rasy 


tween the South and the North: few eiforts 


were made to build up that humane senti- 





ment which should mark the nobility of a} 





155. 910 
9 156,910 
) 105, 905 


free and intelligent people ; and fewer efforts | 
still were made to carry out those broader | is 
? j 

. . . . ! 
views of duty which spring so naturally from | 








the principles of the Republican party, which 


es | Poe e meen, er eee 


119] 444} 147,509 | 13,098} 47 





governed during the war of the Rebellion, 


and which continue to govern in its dealings | 





166, 09814} 24,932] 37 


with the affairs of men. Fierce political con- 








flict was, however, softened by discussions | 
of the claims of humanity exposed to suffer- | vessels seized or reported for the violation o: 
ing and peril. One of these discussions led | revenue law in the last fiscal year were re- 
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the two 
until last 


turned by the einidinn and Uno, 
New York harbor-boats, which, 
year, made no returns; but leaving this 
number out of the account, there remain 493, 
being more than three times the number 
seized and reported in any previous year, 
and more than four times the average. 

The reports for the first quarter of the 
fiscal year, 1873, indicate great improvement 
even over the last. They give the number 
assisted in distress during the 
August and September, as 


of vessels 
months of July, 


63; the number seized or reported for viola- 


tion of law, 539; the number of miles sailed, 
57,880; the number of vessels boarded and 
examined, 10,892; and the number of lives 
saved, 

The running expenses of the service for 
the fiscal year were $930,249.81, being $190,- 


77¢.62 less than those of the previous year, |. 


and $127,389.19 less than the amount ap- 
propriated. 

Since 1864 the expenses of sustaining the 
servive have been as follows : 


For the fiscal year ended— 








| 
| 
| 
| 


i 





fected a thorough re-organization of the 
service. 

The services rendered during the fiscal 
years of 1872—1874, are shown inthe fol- 
lowing statement: 
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The expenses of the vane Marine for 


| the two fiscal years ended— 


| June 30, 1873, were ........ .. se 


$995,308.88 
June 30, 1874, re 903,601.83 

This exhibits a reduction of 894,707.05, 
notwithstanding the last report of the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury states that the number 


of vessels now in commission is thirty-four, 
of which thirty are steamers and four sailing 
vessels. They are so distributed as to em- 
brace in their cruising grounds the entire 
coast of the United States, with the excep- 


| tion of a portion of the Pacific coast, and 


June 30, 1865 $1,229 434.04 ! 
June 30, 1806... 1,777, 230.70 
June 30, 1867....... 1,167,125.41 
June 30, 1868 1,293, 661.67 
June 30, 1869 Sedesesees ss AGMOOswOmceD'| 
June 30, 1879...... Sees BeapNa esse , 25933; se hig 15} 
June 30, 1,121,026.43 | 





June 30, 


930, ib. $1) 


Previous to 1864 the cost of maintaining | 
the Revenue Cutter Service cannot well be | 


ascertained, 


| 
the accounts not having been | 


kept separate from the general expenses of | 


collecting the revenue. 

Although there has been asteady decrease 
in expenses from year to year since 1868, as 
shown by the above statement, the difference 


between those of the last year and the preced- , 


ing one considerably exceeds the reduction 
of all the intervening years. 


The inereased efficiency and decreased cost | 


. . . | 
above shown are principally due to carrying | 


into effect, as far as practicable, 
mendations of the special commission con- 
vened in 1869, and whose report was sub- 
mitted to Congress, May 20, 1870, and to the 


strict enforcement of the revised regulations 


the recom-' 


afford reasonable protection against the smug- 
gling of goods into the country by the cargo. 
For the portion of the Pacific coast alluded 
to, avessel was authorized to be built at the 
last session of Congress, and plans and spe- 
cifications for her construction are now in 
preparation. 
THE LIFE SAVING SERVICE. 

In 1848, Hon. William A. Newell, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
New Jersey, called the attention of the gov- 
ernment to the practicability and duty of 
providing means for affording relief to ves- 
sels navigating the dangerous coast of his 
State, 
station houses at suitable intervals, to be 
furnished wiih surf boats and other appli- 
ances adapted to the purpose of rendering 
assistance to vessels cast ashore by stress of 


and advocated the establishment of 


weather. Congress at that session made an ap- 
priation of $10,000 ‘ for providing surf-boats, 


promulgated August 1, 1871, which has ef-| rockets, carronades, and other necessary ap- 


| 











JM 


THE LIFE ‘SAVING SERVICE 


paratus for the better preservation of life ant 
property from shipwreck on the coist lying 
between Sandy Hook and Little Eyg Har- 
bor,’’ and in subsequent years it extended 
the stations and equipment to other States, 
and doubled the first appropriation. But it 
must be said that during the twenty-two 
years intervening between the beginning of 
the Life Siving Service and the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year of 1871, compa atively 
little had been expended in its support, yet 
the instances are rare in which so small an 
expenditure was productive of so vast an 
amount of good. 


ment of Superintendents in 1855, and the 
reports made to the Department since have 
not been regular or compl te, it is cer- 
tain that 4,163 lives were rescued, and tha 
$715,000 worth of property was s .ved through 
the instrument lity of this service. There 
is reason to believe that th se figures would 
be largely increased it accurate statistics 
could be obtained. The total amount of 
mo.ey expended in the support of the ser- 
vice is less than $280,000. 

The occurrence of several fatal disasters 


in the winter of 1870-71 made it epparent , 


that the service was no: in the effective con- 


dition that it should be, and Congress, by | 


act approved April 20, 1871. mad+ an appro- 
pristion «f $200,000, for the purpose of in- 
creas ng its efficie cy, to be expended in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act of 
December 14, 1854, and authorized the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury to employ crews of ex-_ 


pericnced surfmen at such stations and for 
such periods as hemizht deem necessary and 
proper. 

With a view of ascertaining the actual 
state of affairs, the Depariment availed itself 
of the experience of an officer, and directed 
him to visit both coasts, and carefully exam- 
ine every sta ion and report its condition, as 
well as the condition of the service generally. 

The duty was thoroughly performed, and 
the report of the officer was transmitted to 
the Senate in response toa resolution of that 
body, January 22, 1872. 
most of the stations were 
each other ; that the houses were dilapidated 
and needed repairs and enlargement. 


too remote from 


Al hough no official record | 
of disasters was kept prior to the appoint- | 


He found that | 


There 
i 
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was evidence also of neglect and misuse. 
The apparatus was rusty for want of care, 
and some of it ruined by the depredations of 
vermin and malicious persons. Many of the 
most necessary articles were wanting, and at 
no station was the outfit complete. At’ some 
of the stations where crews were employed 
in the winter months, such indispensable 
articles as powder, rockets, shot lines, 
shovels, &c., were not tobe found. At other 
stations not a portable article was left. 
Some of the ke-pers were too old for active 
service, others lived too far from their sta- 
tions, and few of them were really cofayctent 
f r their positions. Politics had had more 
influence in their appointment than qualifi- 
‘cation for the duties required of them. Even 
| in the selection of crews for the stations where 





‘they were employed, fitness was a secondary 
The employment of paid 
crews at alternate stations had provided 
‘crews where they were comparatively little 
“needed, while it had left others, where reg- 
| ular crews were most necessary, to rely upon 
such aid as might be volunteered. It had 
also excited discontent among those who had 
habitually volunteered their services at the 
intervening stations, and a feeling that an 
unjust discrimination was made against 


consideration. 


them. 

On the receipt of the officer’s report, the 
‘proper measures were taken to remedy the 
‘defects of the service; and to place it upon a 
better footing. Inefficient officers were re- 
moved and suitable persons appointed in 
Instructions were given that 


‘their places. 
the strictest regard should be had to exper- 
ience and qualification as surfmen in the se- 
lection of crews, and that proper care should 
| be taken of the houses and apparatus. Spe- 
cific directions were forwarded to the Super- 
intendent for the keeping of suitable records 
and making reports to the Departments, and 
a journal was furnished the keeper of every 
station in which he was required to make 
‘entries of all pertinent facts. Steps were 
also taken to effect a thorough re-organiza- 
tion of the service, and to prepare a suitable 
set of regulations for its government. 

During the fall of 1871, thirteen new houses 
were erected on the New Jersey coast; six 
‘on the Long Island coast ; the old houses on 
that coast, east of Fire Island, having been 


i 
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already repaired and enlarged, and the erec- | 
tion of several new houses contracted for. | 

In 1872, there were 30 Life Saving Stations 
on the coast of Long Island, and 4) on the | 
coast of New Jersey ; 9 on Cape Cod; 1 on 
Black Island; and lon Narragansett Pier ;— 
81 stations in all. And the following shows 


the service rendered : | 


SUMMARY 








Number of wrecks ..... ert eae ‘ 22 
Value of vessels wrecke sébdes asace BOZT.BO0 
Value of cargoes (as far as reported) 22 51,800 








ump, oe property saved...... 
Amount of property lost Ty 
Number of lives saved ......00. cccovee 

In 1873, the Life Saving Service comprised 
eighty-one stations, which are located upon 
the coasts of Cape Cod, Rhode Island, Long 


Island and New Jersey, and are divided into 





three districts—the coast of Cape Cod, from 

Race Point to Monomoy, forming the first ; 
vo? 5 

the coasts of Rhode Island and Lone Island, 

from Narragansett pier to Coney Island, the 






second ; and the coast of New Jersey from 
Sandy Hook to Cape May the third. 


The nwnber of wrecks which have occur- 


red since the last report, upon coasts where | 
stations Were in operation, as shown by the | 
wreck reports of the keepers of stations, is 


as follows: 


| 
| 


lose ae Shy) cross 9} 
hy Dias « ee eee es 10 | 
ROE och ecseses cseeveancnwobabees 4 13 
Total number of wrecks Bepeaeee 32 
No: of lives imperilied .... .... .,..00.. 235 
No. of lives saved...... peeausane Lsbbubaee: 23 


No. of lives lost. 











No. of shipwrecked p shel- 

tared in station-houses...... pas ees 33 | 
No. of day: shelter afforded......... we 
Property imyperitled ......66 1035. .s000. $32,230 
Property saved... .... ... os1,2°'1| 
Property lost.... ....... phokshes 129 | 


The cost of niaintaining the service during 
the fiseal vear ended June 30, 1873, exclus- 


ive of the amount expended in the con- 


struction and establishment of new stations, | 
was 887,893.83. | 
‘ . Saal at 
Congress also appropriated £160,000 for 





the establishment of new life-s : 
upon the coast of the United States,’ and | 
contracts were made for the construction of} 


connected with the Life Saving Service at sey- 


‘and through it, the Treasury Department is 
‘placed in direct telegraphic communication 


| will be extended to the stations on the North 


, the several acts of Congress relating to the 


| which, with such changes as its growth will 


twenty-one new stations, at the following 
points : 
On the coast of Maine: 

West Quoddy Head, 

Point Cove.) 
Cross Island, (Machias Bay.) 
Browney’s !sland (near Jonesport. 
Whitehead Island, (Penobscot Bay.) 
The Pool, (Saco Bay.) 


On the coast of New Hampshire: 


(near Carrying 





Rye Beach (near St 
On the coast of M 
Plum Island, (Sandy Beach.) 
Davis’ Neck, (Ipswich Bay.) 


Gurnett Point, (near light-house.) 


raw’s Point.) 





ssachusetts : 


Manomet. 

“Surt Side,’’ (south side of Nantucket.) 
On the coast of Virginia: 

Cape Henry. 
On the coast of North Carolina: 

Dan Neck Mills. 

False Cape. 

Jones’ Hill, 

Caftrey’s Inlet. 

Kitty Hawk’s Beach. 

Nav’s Head. 

Trent Woods. 


Chicamacomico, 


Little Kinnakeet. 
Under the Act of March 3, 1873, which ap- 
priated $30,000 for the purpose, the Storm 


Signal system of the Signal Service has been 
eral of the stations on the New Jersey coast, 
with the stations at Sandy Hook, Monmouth 


City, 


and the system 


Jeach, Squan, Barnegat, Atlantic 


Peck’s Beach and Cape May ; 


Carolina coast. 
In order still further to inerease the effi- 
ciency of the Life Saving Service, regulations 


for the government of the service, based upon 


subject, were promulgated, which effected 


a 
complete organization of the service, and 


compel, it is believed, will be adequate to its 


proper and efficient government. ‘ 





vide the stations into convenient districts 


y 


each to be cared for by a superintendent. and 
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provide for an appropriate supervision of 
them all by an inspector. They specify the 
duties of each connected with the 


service, and provide for the proper care of 


person 


all the stations and their appurtenances. 
They include a simple, but ample code of sig- 
nals, devised by the inspector, for intercom- 
munication between the stations; instruc- 
tions and drill in the use of the apparatus ; 
hints as to the management of boats; in- 
structions for saving drowning persons by 
swhnming to their relief, and directions for 
restoring the apparently drowned. 

The last report of the Life Saving Service 
LS74, 


that twenty-two new stations were estab- 


embraces the fiscal ye ir of 


lished, as follows : Five on the coast of Maine, 
one on the coast of New Hampshire, five on 
the coast of Massachusetts, one on the coast 


of Rhode Island, three on the coast of Vir- 
| 


ginia, and seven on the coast of North Caro- | 


lina. They are completely equipped and 


manned. Contract has been entered into for 
the construction of six stations on the coast 
and Vi Jape 


Henlopen and Cape Charles, under authority 


of Maryland cinia, between 





) 


of the act of June 20, 1874, and arrange- 


ments will be made for the erection of two 
on the 


other stations between these capes, 


coast of Delaware, as soon as possession of | 


the sites selected for them, which are the! 


property of the State, can be obtained. The 
act of June 23, 1874, appropriated the sum 


2,304.44 to carry out the act above 





cited. 

When these stations are completed and put 
in operation, the Atlantic coast, from Quoddy 
Head to Cape Hatteras, with the exception, 


perhaps, of the vicinity of Point Judith, will | 


be well protected. 
nothing is needed, except the 
refuge provided for by the act above referred 
to. , 

The one hundred and jour stations lovated 
in the five districts, desi 
district, the Cape Cod district, Rhode Island 
and Long Island district, the New Jersey dis- 
trict, and the Virginia and North 
district, embrace the most dang 
of the Atlantic Coast. T'rom the reports of 
the Superintendents it appears that during 








Carolina 





‘ous portions | 








and shows } 


houses of; proportion of the disasters 


| 

| 

| 

| 

ee. 

enated as the Maine | 
| 
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the season of 1875-4 forty-eight vessels, 
valued, with their cargoes, at $2,531.606, 
1,106 


In twenty-nine in- 


and having on board persons, were 


driven on these shores. 





alled 
ued 


Ofthe amount of property jeopardized 


stances the life-saving apparatus was 






into requisition, and 3¢ rsons were re> 


by it. 
only 8457,282 was lost, and the number of 





lives lost was but two. Both of 


these were 
caused by the falling of the mast of a vessel 
when she struck—a case in which, of course, 
life saving appliances were hot available. 
helter afforded shtp- 


ations was 494. 


; The number of days’ s 








wrecked persons at the 


The Life Saving Service had been in oper- 


ation under the present system three years 


/onthe coasts of Long [sland and New Jersey 


and two years en the coast of Cape Cod. The 





statistics of disaste: on these coasts dur- 
ing that time are reported as follows : 
| Wrecks......... tects 102 


1,607 


Lives imperilled............ 
Lives saved...... 
Lives lost 
: Shipwrecked 
and succores 
Days’ shelter 
Property impe 
PRODGELY “SAVOU .55.s6sis Scecsncde)seeeee 


Property lost.. .... 












Almost all the disasters which occur upon 
these coasts are from the stranding of vessels, 


1 } 


nt ¢ 
Mealy 


| 
land it is against and loss of property 

resulting from this class of disasters that the 
| 


Life Saving Service, as thereon established, 


|e e » ° 
i designed to afford protection. 


The success 
) of the system, which the foregoing statistics 
jimply, is all that can be hoped for. — It is 
i hardly to be expected that an equal measure 


of success will be attained upon the lakes, 


| 
South of Cape Hatteras | where the causes and character of a large 


are of a different 
nature. That the benefits to be derived from 
the extension of the service there, however, 


will amply justify the expense involved, can- 


not be doubted. 
Reports and statistics of shipping disasters 


are required to be collected under the pro- 
and cer- 
The fol- 


owing is a summary of wrecksand disasters 


visions of the act of June 20, 1s74 ; 


tain statistics have been gathered. 
I 


which show a sad loss of human life: 
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Summary of wrecks and casualties on and near 
the coasts and on the rivers of the Umnted 
States, &c: 























ees 
Whether | | | 3 
laden or in) |.) 
ballast. | 13 g 
Nature of aor wapmaet | 5) ce 
casualty. n\ g |a\2| oe 
6 |xls| 3 
4 1518] 5 
> jels| 
Founderings.. 5, 287. i 628] 4; S24 
Strandings....|15) 1,767.01 2 j12 3 3 
Collisions ....] 4) 817.58 1 | 1 
Other causes, ./43! 9 4 115 
pate oe fd EOE bet 
H 8 (55,35 
! 





scsapeilads ies vicnaibas 
j | 





With the proof thus presented of the 


in its breadth, supported by the nation, and 
regulated with all the precision of the naval 
service; for there must be periods when its 
usefulness is crippled by the fluctuation of 
its means. 

The aim of the Republican party has been 
to place this country at the head of all the 
nations of the earth. It has done this, to a 
great extent ; and the United States of North 
America leads the van in many things which 
denote the enterprise and earnestness of our 
daily life. It has given a new career to the 
Life Saving Service by enabling it to respond 
to the national desire that aid s!}iould be ren- 
dered to shipwrecked mariners at widely dis- 
tant places of danger; and property rescued 





bai. = . te aes ie : é 4 i 
necessity and the efficiency of the Life eiethetird, from jeopardy by marine disasters. From 
Service, its gradual extension will be justified | the success achieved in the past, and the 
to all parts of the dangerous coasts of ned present, it is but just to the Republican 
United States frequented by vessels either) party—the party comprising the best ele- 
domestic or foreign. The appropriations of @) ments in the nation—that the trust reposed 
Republican Congress infused life and vigor’ jy jt should be continued. It has left its mark 


into a service which had been allowed to lan- | upon the age, and built up the Republic in 


guish for lack of sympathy, and to become | 


almost useless from incompetent men, insuf- 
ficient equipment, and decaying station 
houses. Its present condition is an evidence 
that the Republican party fully realizes the 
wants, in this respect, of a great maritime 
nation, and desires to supply them conscien- 
tiously. Our Life Saving Service is superior 
to that of any other country, because no for- 


eign service receives assistance from the gov- | 


ernment. Even the Royal National Life 
Boat Institution of England is a private asso- 
ciation, called into existence by the bounty 
of the benevolent. As a private institution, 
it has rendered great service; but its sub- 


scription list must needs be limited ; which, | 


limiting the number of stations, must leave 
many points on the dangerous British coast 
altogether unprotected. It cannot, therefore, 


compare in effectiveness with our Life Saving | 


Service, whose numerous stations dot the 
coasts of the United States, and whose men 
are ever on the watch, day and night, to res- 
cue unfortunates from the perils of the deep. 
Nor can a private institution, however grand 


its character and beneficent its working, when 
supported only by voluntary contributions — 
though it bask under the patronage of Roy- 
alty —compete with aa institution national 


| grandeur and strength; and it seems but the 

teaching of wisdom that the Republican party 

| should be left to complete its plans for this 

{important service, and plant its stations, 

boats and crews wherever the claims of hu- 
; manity and of commerce may call for them. 

= 

Tuk folly and danger of leaving loaded pis- 

|} tols within the reach of children received a 

sad illustration in Cincinnation Sunday. A 

respectable German of that city, who had 


purchased a new revolver on Saturday, left 
it lying, loaded, on the mantle-piece of his 
/room. In his absence, a son, fifteen years 
| old, possessed himself of the pistol and began 
| snapping it— ‘‘in fun’’—at a little two-year 
old brother. Ina moment the pistol was dis- 
charged, and the bullet went crashing into 
ithe baby’s forehead. The little one lived 
only half an hour, and the parent survives 
to mourn his carelessness. 
—_ — 
It is the duty of man to provide for his 
ifamily. It is no less his duty to provide good 
government for the community in which he 
lives. This he can do by doing his duty at 
the primary meeting and at the ballot-box, 
Nominate good men, and then do your best 
to elect them. This should be one of the 
| highest obligations of citizenship. 
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TILE TRUTH 

The friends of Jefferson Davis are very 
angry because General Sherman, in his Me- 
moirs, chooses, when giving an account of the 
Johnston surrender to mention his own and 
the general suspicion on the Union side, of 
the Confederate leaders being a party to the 
plot which terminated so tragically by the 
assassination of Mr Lincoln. Southern news- 
papers declaim loudly against this accusa- 


tion. They are wasting a large amount of 
fine rhetoric over what was. then a very 


natural feeling. But Sherman is able to take 
care of himself in this matter. The intent 
of this present article is to show that while 
claiming to defend Mr Davis from a false 
accusation, southern editors are eagerly en- 
deavoring to do more, and seek to use it as 
a means of vindicating the public policy of 
the Confederacy, for the character of which 
their President must have been, and in fact 
was, in a very large degree, personally re- 
sponsible. Just here, then, is where a natu- 
ral and historical interest is developed, in 
what otherwise it would not be worth while 
noticing. 

The Mobile Duly Register, is edited by a 
veteran in southern affairs, Mr Forsyth, and 
what he says is always noteworthy. In an 
editorial of June 11th it quotes Sherman’s 
account of his remarks to General Johnston, 
when informing him of Mr Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation: ‘‘I told him I could not believe that 
he, or General Lee, or the officers of the Con- 
federate army, could possibly be privy to acts 
of assassination ; but J would not say as much for 
Jeff Davis, George Sanders, and men of’ that 
stripe. 

The Register proceeds to argue that Sher- 
man had no right then or now to say this ; 
that Davis was areluctant secessionist ; that 
he made union speeches in the canvass of 
1860; that in fact he was behind the south and 
not inadvance. It then 

‘After he accepted it he pleaded for the laws 
and usages of cwilized warfare When many who 
are now hizh in the regard of the Northern 
people, and some who have sold their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, were in favor of 
raising the black flag and consigning all alike, 
guilty and innocent,women and children, toa 


says: 


common butchery. Jt was the won hand of Jeff- | 
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erson Davis which held the most horrid passions 
m check and which prese ved unsullied the ban- 
ner of Nt. Andrw. While there are some 
traits of his character which we did not like, 
there is nothing in his career which any hon- 
orable man can stamp with opprobium. It 
he erred, his errors were a love of the cause 
which the people had committed to his hands 
and an unconquerable determination to lib- 
erate his people. When Sherman attempts 
to degrade Mr Davis, he attempts to degrade 
the whole South. We do not intend that 
thorns shall be placed upon the brow of the 
leader while flowers are bein: strewn upon 
the graves of those who chose him as a lea- 
der.”’ 

The itali¢s are not in the original. 
are placed there so as to emphasize what is 


They 


claimed with what will be said herein. 
Contrary to the assumptions of the Revister, 
history will finally sum up the career of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis ina very different manner, 
more especially in this matter of ‘‘civilized 
warfare.’’? One fact is noticeable in scanning 
the southern annals of the civil war, and 
that is, that such prominent politicians and 
officers as were noted during the continuance 
of hostilities for ultra language, bitter de- 
nunciations of the northern people, cruel 





| 

| treatment of prisoners or loud-mouthed prop- 
| ositions for war d-/a-on/rance, were in every 
| sense the chosen friends of Jefferson Davis, 
| in his personal and public position. Every 
| year adds to the evidence that the men who 
in the Confederate Congress, sought to estab- 
| lish the fact that the war was one amenable 
|to the laws and usages of civilization, were 
' those regarded as hostile to the confederate 
administration. 

| In military affairs, Early, Hood, Bragg, 
| Forrest, D. H. Hill, Beauregard, Hindman, 
and many others, notorious for brutal war- 


| fare and loud denunciation, were the favor- 
ites of their chief. The rebel archives, por- 
ions of which have been published, offer 
abundant proof of the direct and official sym- 
‘pathy of Jefferson Davis with propositions 
for raids on unarmed territory, like that of 
St Albans ; with the efforts made to organize 
a systematic plan of guerrilla warfare in such. 


regions as Western Missouri, East Tennessee, 
Kentucky and elsewhere; with movements. 
for enlisting Indians and exciting the hos- 
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tility of the wild tribes on the plains and | 


mountains of the central territories; and 
more atrocious than these, with the con- 
spiracies hatched in Canada and Richmond 
to raise riots in defenceless cities, to burn 
hotels, to poison the water, and infect the 
dwellings with contagious diseases. No one 
has yet denied the authenticity of publica- 
tions made in 1872, from the rebel archives, 
of the reports made by C. C. Clay jr., of Ala- 
bama, Prof, Holcombe of Virginia, and Jacob 
Thompson of Mississippi, in which accounts 
are given from Canada to the Confederate State 
Department, on the subjects alluded to, and 
others of the same general character. These 
papers from which the publications were 
made, bore the formal marks of reception by 
Judah P. 


Davis, aud his approval of the same. 





Benjamin, their reference to Mr. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the treat- 
ment of Union prisoners at the pens of An- 
dersonville, Salisbury, Belle Isle, Tyler, and 
other places. It hhas never been seriously 
controverted that General Winder, the brutal 
officer in charge of captured ‘ federels, ”’ 
was the direct choice of Jeiferson Davis for 
that service, or that he was steadily sus- 
tained by himin the barbarous policy so 
thoroughly pursacd—of systematically keep- 
ing prisoners in astate of semi-starvation, so 
that when exchanged, ifever, they should not 
bein a fit condition to domore service. The 
endorsement of Mr. Davis can be found tore 
ports, and other docuinents setting forth these 
ideas of ** civilized warfare. ’? Nor will it 
be denied that Mr. Davis was the author and 
promulgator of the atrocious announcement, 
that enlisted 


sailors, in the Union forces, were not to be re- 


colored men as soldiers or 
warded, if captured, as prisoners of war, but 
were to be sent into slavery, or shot onsight, 
while ‘‘no quarter’? was the order fulminated 
against the white officers, by whom they 
were commanded. Mr. Davis can be proven 
to have been cognizant or approving of the 
execution of such orders, notably at Fort 
Wagner, Fort Pillow, and en the Steele- 
Banks campaigns of Arkansas and Louisiana, 
in the early summer of Iss4. In these and 
other movements, where colored troops were 
engaged, wounded men were shot in the field 


by Confederate soldiers, acting under gen- 
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eralorders, emanating from Richmond, while 
their officers were slain when captured, or in 
a few instances only escaped that fate by 
claiming to belong to white regiments known 
to be in the opposing force. 

Mention has been made of the early em- 
ployment of Indians by the Confederacy. Al- 
bert Pike, acting under the direct orders of 
Davis, appeared in the Indian Territory as 
early as June, 1851, and as Special Confed- 
erate Comiissioner, commenced the work of 
raising an Indian division, among the semi- 
civilized peoples living there. Two compa- 
nies of Choctaws entered the Confederate ser- 
vice at Fort Smith, Arkansas, as early as the 
middle of July, and were engaged under 
Sterling Price at tire battle of Wilson’s Creek, 
or Oak Hills, Missouri, as the rebels term it, 
on the 10th of August, 1861. It will be re- 
membered as the scene of Nathaniel Lyon’s 
Albert 
manded an Indian division at the battle of 
Pea Ridge, in March of 1862. 
rences Were long before Indians were = en- 


heroie death. Pike, himself, coin- 


These occur- 


listedin the Union armyy—which enlistinents 
were as Home Guards to defend the terri- 
tory from which Pike’s Indian troops had 
At the same time Pike 
vas engaged in compelling the Cherokees to 


driven them at first. 


Violate their treaties, and serve unwillingly 
(a majority of them at least) on the Confed- 
erate side. He also directed the resistance 
toand pursuit of the loyal Indians, who wider 
the Ccek Chief, O-poth-le-ye-ho-lo, finally 
fought their way to Kansas. Long before 
that event ovcurred, however, Albert Pike, 
acting under the instructions of Jefferson 
Davis, had endeavored to incite the nomadic 
tribes of the central plains, (the Kiowas, 
Comanches, Cheyenues, ete.,) to a violation 
of treaty relations and the assumption of 
hostility towards the United States. * The 
British have always been condemned by his- 
torians, for uncivilized warfare, in| employ- 
ing Indians and inciting them to hostilities 
against the Americans, durins the war of In- 
dependence. Under the influence of Pike a 
council was held during the latersummer 
of 1861, in the western portion of the Indian 
territory, at which representatives of the In- 
dians, from as far north as Wyoming and 
Dakota, were present, and every induce- 
meut was offered to bring about an offensive 
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alliance with the Confederacy. The Creek 
Chief named, and others, had sufficient in- 
fluence to prevent this, but the effects of that 


and subsequent action was felt throughout 
the frontier settlements, during the entire 
war, in the restless hostility of the Indians, 
who had believe the whites pow- 
erless, becuse of intestine war. Nor 
this the only action taken. Jefferson Davis 
commissioned a number of well-known and 


come to 
Was 


desperate adventurers to procecd to such 
territories as Colorado, Utah, Western Kan- 
sas, etc., and inaugura’e asystem of partisan 
war, up m il 
communications and otherwise to harry the 
were to operate. 


enlisting Indians, breaking 


unarmed people where they 
Orders and commissions were given these des- 
peradoes, who were captured by Union forces 
in the early part of L864. Of the same charac- 
ter was the recognition of Quantrile, Thomp- 
son, Anderson, and other Missouri guerrillas. 
It has not been denied that the first named, 
with others, received commissions from Jet- 
> regi- 
Mis- 
taking rank as 


ferson Davis, as officers of ‘* partisan’ 


mets he authorized to be formed in 
himself 
So much for the ideas | 
to what constituted 


” Theseare only a tithe 


souri — Qu uitrile 
Lieutenant Colonel, 
of Jefferson Davis as 
‘civilized warfare, 
of the facts that might be suggeste: 
His treatinent of the communities and per- 
sons within the borders of the rebel States, 
hy with the 


ot 
ae 


who were not heartily in symp 
treason he led and directed, constitutes after 
all the foulest blot on his name. The cruel 
conscript laws were the product of Jefferson 
Davis’s brain. There still crueller execution 
received his steadfast approval. It is well- 
known that the autocratic temper of Mr. 
Davis allowed no one else to shape the salient 
features of Confederate policy, and that his | 


personal vanity and prejudices led him to 
constant and personal supervision of and in- 
terference with the execution and manage- 
ment of leading details. 


As tothe treatment of the Southern people, 





who were supposed to be disaffected, it is not 
necessary to seek any other evidence than 
that of public men of the South, who were in 
unmistakable sympathy with the rebellion, 


Albert Pike, still living and practicing law 
in Washington, ‘‘eana tale untold, ’’ if he 
chowses to, of atro-ious cruelty and tyranny 





exercised in Arkansas, under the orders of a 
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particular favorite of Jefferson Davis, General 
Hindman, shot, after the 
person unknown, who, it was reasonably sup- 


war, by some 
posed, thus took revenge for preceding cracl- 
ties. Pike published in 1855, several pape 

addiessed to the Confederate government and 
to the people of the South, setting forth in 
detail, the atrocious tyrannies perpetrated by 
Hindman and denouncing them in very vig- 
orous language. For these remonstrances, 
private and public, Albert Pike was 
from the Confederate service and reliev d by 


+ 
qariven 


Davis himself from all command or duty. 


What wastrue of Arkansas was true of 


nearly every other Southern State. Gover- 


nor Brown, of Georgia, ranged himself 
against the home policy of Davis, and Goy- 
Carolina, ell- 


The 


Governor 


ernor Vance, of North was 
phatic in his denunciations thereof. 

following letter, addressed 
Vance to J. A. Seddon, then rebel Secretary 
of War, will show the policy of Jefferson Da- 


1 rv 


vis at home : 
State or Norrtu Carona, 
Executive DeEpartMEN'T, 
Raweien, Dee. 21, 1863. 

Tfon, James A. Seddon, Secretary of War: 

Dear Sin:—f desire to call your attention 
to an evil which is inflicting great distress 
upon the people of this State, and contribu- 
ting largely to the public discontent. 1 al- 
lude to illegal seizures of property and other 
depredations of an outrageous character by 
detached bands of troops, chielly caval y 
The department, Lam sure, can have no idea 
of the extent and character of this evil. It 
is enough, in many cases, to breed a rebel- 
lion in # loyal county against the Confed- 
eracy, and has actually been the cause of 
much alienation of feeling in many parts of 
North Carolina. It is not my purpose now 
to give instances, and call for punishment of 
the offenders—that | dototheir commanding 
ofticers—but Lask if some order or regula- 
tion cannot be made for the government of 
troops on detached service, the severe and 
unflinching executio. of which might check 
this stealing. pilfering, burning, and some- 
times murderous conduct. 1 give you my 
word that in North Carolina it has become a 
grievance, damnable and not to be bone! If 
God Almighty had yet in store another 
plague, worse than all others, which he in- 
tended to let loose on the Egyptians, in case 
Pharaoh still hardened his heart, lam sure it 
must have been aregiment or so of half-disci- 
plined Confederate cavalry. Had they been 
turned loose smong Pharaoh’s subjects, with 
or without an Impressment law, he would 


0; 
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have become so sensible of the anger of God 
that he never would have followed the child- 
ren of Israel to the Red Sea !—no, sir, not 
one inch! Cannot officers be reduced to the 
ranks jor permitting this ? Cannot a few men 
be shot for perpetrating these outrages ? Un- 
less something can be done, I shall be com- 
pelled in some sections to call out my mi itia 
and levy actual war against them. I beg 
your early and earnest attention to this mat- 
ter. Very respectfully yours. 
(Signed,) Z. B. Vance, 


The rebel commander of the department, 
which embraced North Carolina, was General 


D. H. Hill, who is stillone of the warmest of 


the friends of Jefferson Davis, as well as an 
exceptionally vituperative assailant of all 
Northern views and public men. 

But why extend the indictment? It could be 
done almost indefinitely. The facts are too 
recent to be forgotten, though the bitterness of 
the memories they evoke have so far faded as 
to arouse no opposition to the spirit of recon- 
ciliation, which finds lodgement in the North- 
ern heart, and is only disturbed or veiled 





when, as in this case, an attempt is made to | 


falsify history and torturethe records. The 


object in this is plain. It’s explanation is 


fo i » general effort now making in! rene : : . 
fond ta the gonors ‘ eR ,and narrow prejudices ; his sectional pride 


/ represent the old South. 


the South to rehabilitate the old secession ab- | 


stractionists and State sovereignty politi- 
cians and leaders, under whose advice that 
section plunged into civil war, andl to put 


them forward as the proper representatives 


of a people they deceived, and over whom 


they ruled with cruel vigor during the 
period of belligerant author ty. 

Much is now said about the fraternization 
of the citizen-soldiery of both sections. No 
heart or brain that holds kindly feelings for 
its fellow-men, can fail to rejoice at the recent 
manifestations of Yet, it be- 


hooves all thoughtful persons, who recognize 


this spirit. 


the essential distinctions that were the ani- 
mating cause of the civil war, to lose sight of 
no one of the principles on which the nation 
will be founded, if it is to remain great, pro- 
gressive and undivided, as the centennial 
anniversaries call into recurring decades. 
Above all must there be more and constant 
watchfulness of the 
What is ‘‘ bred in the bones’? must ‘‘ come 


southern politicians. 


and men engaged for a 


out in the flesh,’ 


generation and a half in spinning political 
theories as a reason for liberticide and trea- 
son, are not likely to surrender their hopes, 
however they may change their method and 
curtail their ambition, because defeat came 
in the field of war. 
movement to bring out the old leaders, and 
the gallant men they once betrayed into a 
losing fight, are to be led into political sup- 
port, by the appeal to their pride which is 
found in Forsyth’s declaration, that thorns 
must not ‘‘be placed on the brow of the 
leader, while flowers are being strewn on the 


There is a systematic 


graves of those who followed.’’ 

The loyal men of the Union who were in 
the army or out of it, have no animosities to 
cherish ; no revenge to serve. They were 
only the defenders and servants of an as- 
To them, to-day, Jefferson 
He is almost 
His name is a mere echo, but 


sailed country. 
Davis is utterly insignificant. 
forgotten. 
when he is indecently thrust before their 
notice, memories are stirred and in be- 
half of principles, there the ne- 
necessity of truthful statement. He may 
His acute brain 


comes 


and eloquent tongue; his haughty temper 


and provincial limitations of thought; his 
restless vanity and ornate courtesies of man- 
ner—the veneer of a bastard aristocracy— 
and his bitter personal animosities, as well 
as his inordinate self-pride, are all personal 
exaggerations of a prevailing type of char- 
acter created by slavery and the habit of ex- 


alting it intoa political system. The cruelty 


' which so completely marked the conduct of 


his administration, military, civil and local, 
also found 1m him a logical and proper ex- 
ponent. There is no desire on the part of 
the North to prevent the eulogizing of Jef- 
ferson Davis. It could not do it if it would, 
but when it is done so systematically as at 
present and in pursuance of an evidently 
understood design, those who know the facts 
of his remarkable career, do well when they 
recite them, not to adorn a tale, but to point 
the moral of continued watchfulness. The 
people of the South may be trusted. That 
is a lesson of Republicanism. But their 
aspiring, ambitious and faithful leaders, are 
to be avoided. All the North desires is ‘‘to 
let ’em alone.’’ 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND TIE 


AND THE REVIVAL OF INDUSTRY 


IN THE SOUTH. 





REVIVAL OF INDUSTRY IN 


THE SOUTIL. 


A majority of the reports that come from 
the South speak more favorably of the re- 
vival of industrious efforts and interests. 
Northern business men, politicians and jour- 
nalists, concur in the chorus which the 
Southern press itself has raised. This last- 
named fact is a proof that the break in the 
armor of sectional prejudice and pride has 
been found, and that there, as well as every- 
where, in this age, it is in the region of the 
pocket. It has been evident to all thoughtful 
observers that the regeneration, so needed 
and desired, must be largely aided by the 
results of material reconstruction. 

Manifold evidences of this are to be found 
on every hand. The letters now being pub- 
lished in the New York J/erald and Chicago 
Tribune, the one an ‘‘ independent ’’ but sen- 
sational newspaper, aud the other an ‘‘inde- 
pendent’? Republican journal, faithful to 
principles, critical of persons and policies, are 
worthy of study in this connection. Both writ- 
ers have traveled in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Alabama and Georgia. They unite 
in denouncing the corruption of ‘‘ carpet-bag- 
ism,’’ though not with that keen discrimina- 
tion so necessary to justice. They agree 
that Democrats are no more honest than the 
Republicans they assail; and both unite in 


showing that the ‘‘color-line ’’ is still main- 


tained, with more or less ferocity of manifesta- 


. . . . . | 
tion, as there is more or less effective resist- | 


ance to its spirit. 

On one thing these writers agree most 
heartily, and that is, the good working quali- 
ties of the colored laborers, and the wide- 
spread effort that is now making to insure a 
crop and rebuild the waste places. It is also 
certain, that where Democratic success has 
been most marked, this spirit is most feeble 
and spasmodic; and that wherever, on the 
contrary, the ideas of Republican equity have 
successfully fought their way to recognition, 
as in Mississippi, Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, there the greater harmony prevails be- 
All this is 
in the line ot reconstruction. It has been 
evident from the first, that to sustain the work 


tween employer and employed. 


of political regeneration was to maintain th® 
results of our victory, and gather, for the pros- 
perity of the nation, and of the States also, the 
harvest which can only come from the efforts 
of free labor. Obstacles were in the way ; the 
old structure had to be used, rent as it was 
from foundation to roof; our various fortunes 
had to be sheltered within the gaping walls. 
The old temple was to be rebuilt, and the 
materials that were there before had to be 
re-used. The stone rejected by the build- 
ers — free labor — has become the corner- 
stone of the fair fabric. whose superb outlines 
begin to rise before our vision in lines of 
lofty grace and with proportions of fitting 
harmony. 

The great Staples appear to be flourishing. 
Cotton promises exceedingly well. Texas 
sends cheering accounts, as to increased area 
and promise of yield. This State has had every 
opportunity to do well. Escaping as it did 
the ravages of the civil war, and benefitting, 
in fact, thereby ; being, as it was, the store- 
house of the confederacy, Texas met recon- 
struction with a bolder front than other States 
did. 
million acres in extent, dedicated by a Repub- 
| lican Constitution, (framed and fought for by 
| the men and votes of that party) to the uses 
| of the free schools and a free homestead, has 
Since 


A public domain of over one hundred 





| proved its most inestimable blessing. 
the surrender of the Confederate armies, 
Texas has added about 300,000 to its popula- 
| tion, while as to property, the valuation, in 
| 1870, was $159,052,542. The probability is 
that the present valuation is two 
hundred millions. It has been the chosen 
home of a large body of ex-confederate soldi- 
ery, just as the States of Louisiana and Mis- 
sisippi, with adjacent portions of Arkansas 
and Alabama, are being crowded by col- 





hearer 


ored immigrants, who are drawn there by the 
better land and the fact that their race live 
in numbers sufficient in the main to compel 
fairer treatment than they secure in other 
States. Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, with Tennessee, are also active and 
prosperous. <A wider area is under cultiva- 
tion. 
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The New York World insists that this 
is the result of greater security and peace 
But why 


gained by the defeat of radicalisin. 


does it appear, then, by all accessible state- 
ments, that Republican Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi are far the most prosperous of the 


quariette it selects? In fact. it seems that 





the more completely a State has passed un- 
der, Democratic control, the less assured. is | 
its prosperity. 


In proof of this, let any one | 


compare the accounts that are given by such | 
judges as the Charleston News and Courter of | 


the prosperous condition of South Carolina, 
| 
| 


with that of the Democratic States of Georgia 
and North Carolina. And progress is also | 
ie hee 
found therein ; fér the seed sown by freedom | 
Will spring up and make the desert bloom | 
‘ | 
and bisssom like a rose. | 
What the Chicago Pribune’s special corres- | 
‘ ; >| 
pondent, ‘Hlarryth,’’? says, urfder date of | 
Atlanta, June 9, is worth reading. Some ex- | 
tracts are reproduced here on the negro citi- | 
zens’ political position. ‘I arryth’’ says: 
“The Fifteenth Amendment it is that in 
sures the defeat of * white-lineism,’ which, 
When probed to the core, is found to be but 
the old sp f vaste, of the days of sl ery. 
Then whites ruled the neg divine rieht, 
now they would rule rtue of their 
‘intelligence and wealth,’—the Democratic 
doctrine that iguorance and poverty shall 
have a@ share in the Government to protect 
themselves against the intelligence and 
wealth, having never once found lodgiment in 
the Georgian mind. . ee if og 
‘here is no sentimentalism about the 
negro in Georgia politics, and not a particle 
of genuine hnimanitarianism ; and the result 
can be ascribed to nothing but a slight regard 
for appearances, and a powerful regard for 
negro votes.’ 
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> him by 





On educational affairs he states, that though 
the public school system is still in its infancy, 
yet last year there were 2,223 white and 699 
colored schools, with 45,559 white and 39,294 
colored children in attendance. 
that the 
638,926 persons and the colored 545,142, or | 
only 193,784 less. 


ably now somewhat larcer than then. 


The census 
of 1870 shows whites numbered | 
The disproportion is prob- 
The 
whites keep the matter of school accommo- 
dation at a greater disparity —there being | 
about 25 white children at each school, and | 





58 colored to every one organized for their } 


AND THE REVIVAL OF 


accommodation. The Chicago T’riune’s cor- 


j at work in the fields. 


THE SOUTH. 


INDUSTRY IN 


respondent says: 


“No adequate provision has yet been made 
for the maintenance of the system, 
Vor the education of a population, between 


the ages of 6 and 18, of 218,75 


school 


3 whites, and 
175,304 blacks, the only revenue appropria- 
ted is 3150,000 out of the rental of the Wes- 
tern and Atlantic Railroad; the receipts from 
poll-tax which is paid by about one-third of 
the voting population; and receipts from 


| show licenses, which are hardly worth reck- 


oning——the total net available fund for the 
current year being estimated at $150,000, 
Last year there were no schools in fourteen 
counties, the local authorities applying the 
share of the school fund assigned those coun- 
ties to payment of the school debt left them 
by the Bullock Administration. As | have 
already stated, the local authorities are not 
empowered to levy taxes for school purposes, 
and bills to give them such power have thrice 
been killed in the Democratic Legislature.” 





The position of labor, under the conditions 
which Democracy creates, are graphically 
described by this correspondent, who says 


that in a journey of several thousand miles 


, through the plantation States he had not, 


except in Arkansas, seen a dozen white mei 


Ile declares : 


“The condition of the negro in Georgia is, 
without modification, that of the negro in any 
of the cotton States —one of poverty, only a 
slight remove from beggary, and what, by any 
other class of American workmen, would be 
esteemed utter destitution, than which beg- 
gary could scarce be worse. The negro in 
Georgia inhabits the same wretched hovels 
that, in ante-war times, were the slave-quar- 
ters. He could then have scarce been pos- 
sessed of fewer rags wherewith to hide his 
nakedness, and he could scarce have been 
more hardly worked or so ill-requited for his 
labor. The common outery about his idle- 





| ness is simply the excuse that occurs to a peo- 


ple who are not disposed to work, and hold 
that to do so would reduce them to ‘a level’ 
with the negro, for the impoverished condi- 
ticn of the country, because they (the white 
population), as a body, are mere idle consu- 
mers. The negroes work as well as men 
could. Not only do the men work, but the 
women and children as well—perhaps only 
because they have to.”’ 

No white laborer would live in their con- 
The 
wants than any white man in the Jnion.” 


dition. negro is a ‘creature of less 


The towns in Georgia are filled by idle white 


persons who live by renting land on shares 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND THE 


to the negroes, as in former days they lived 
by hiring out their bodies. Industry is still 
condemned, and ** the laborer” is ‘‘spoker 
about as men North wou!d speak of the steam 
engine, and is regarded very much as live- 
stock is at the North.’’ 


while he has land to rent, or runs for office 


‘The white man loafs 


The most productive 
The 


inadequate in number to the cultivation of 


to eke out his living. 


are worked, negroes are 


lands only 


the whole area, so only the most produstive 
eer 


portions are selected. 25 and 40 
per cent. of the cleared lands are waste and 


Between 


uncultivated.’? ‘*The nigger’? has nothing 
to gain by investing his labor in the improve- 
ment of subsequent crops.’? In Georgia, as 
elsewhere, the ‘question of labor’? is what 


troubles. Says the correspondent: 


“Tt has not occurred to these planters that 
the important move toward the solution of 
this vexed question would be inade when they 
taught their sons to work, But t : 
stil] cherish the hope of continuing the 
landed aristoracy The sons are crowded 
into the over-crowded professions, or into 
and aspire to be ‘planters,’ as 
were the fathers. And in Georgia (for that 
matter throughout the cotton country), a 





} 
he 





‘business,’ 


planter is a man who never himself works, 





Still there is little doubt but that there is 
more efiort, generally, in the South this year. 
It is the effort born, in part, of a distinct reali- 
zition by many land owners and employ- 
ers that there is a better way to prosperity 


than the *‘ color-line ’’? indicates, and a surer 


one than that of bitter political wrangling. 


he is 


The negro is working better wherever 


ceneral that 


treated better. The testimony is 
H are ‘working well, and everything 


a} 
aborers 


looks remarkably promising.’ And this 
te more emphatic in the States 





It is feeblest where, as im Georgia, the 
Democratic ‘abstractionists’’ find their chief 
occupation and snecess in solving the prob- 
lem of how to control Jabor, and make all 
men vote their ticket. 

—_ 


Yavis, of Minnesota,informs the 
that he 


GOVERNOR 
Republican State Central 
will not be a candidate for re-election, and 
his name will not be presented to the con- 
vention. 


] 


Committee 
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tunity. 
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Ripevs rw Orrice.—With every disposition 
to see the breach healed between the North 
and the South, it can only be accomplished 
It 


akin to disgust, 


on the principle of loyalty to the Union. 
is, therefore, with feelings 
that we read such a record as the following, 
which uifortunately is a true representation 


in certain localiiies : 





‘* Whenever we object to the election of 
rebels to the principal offices of the country 
we are charged with a desire to perpetuate 
the emnities which grew out of the war. Is 
it only on condition that we will give them 
all the offices, that the rebels consent to be 
friends to our Government? If not, why 
raise such a sil y excuse for giving the pub- 
lic interests into the han.s of public en- 
? 99 








cemies 


The wealth and other substantial advan- 


tages conferred upon the South by the re- 


construction measures of the Republican 


s} party, and the advantages yet in proepect, 
jare too great to be hazarded by regarding 


such sentiment as the above. The en 
mities of the 


caused by the men who commenced the war. 


any 
which grew out war, were 
Until the opinions and habits engendered by 
the peculiar institution have ceased to exist, 
and men of acknowledged loyalty cuide the 
affairs of the South, there cannot be peace. 
The least that can be expected is the subsi- 
dence of those who adhere to the old 7% gine, 
while others, who have accepted the situa- 


A 
when 


tion, are working for the common good, 
time will come, and itis not far distant, 
shall 


alone worthy of public confidence ; and the 


the loyal and true be recognized as 
men who act the part of public enemies shall 
sed by. The la 
party, 


to prolong the opposition to the creation of a 


tterare the friends of the 


ye PAs 
and are doing their worst 


smocratic 


healthful public sentiment. 
marked that the Republicar 


execution of the trust reposed in it by the 


It may re- 


party, in the 


Nation, will do its utmost to protect Southern 
interests, and keep them out of the hands of 
men who have betrayed them, and who will 


betray them again, if they have the o] 





And the same may be said of na- 
tional and the 
public offices; they must not be enemies, 
but tried and approved friends of the people 


interests, of occupants 


at large. 
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REPUBLICAN RECRUITS. 


Some of the newspapers in the South are 
taking a wide range of subjects, and looking 
abroad upon the world, they have discovered 
that there is ample room for the efforts of ali 
disposed to work in the right direction. The 
Norfolk Day- Book urges many suggestions in 
regard to the duties of the leaders of the 
Republican party in Virginia. Among oth- 
ers, and with a view to recruit our strength, 
that journal says: ‘* Let us seek recruits 
from the only source at our command, the 
whites; and in order to do this, we must 
show them that the road to promotion is open 
to them in our ranks. There are thousands 
of the best whites in the South constrained 


from entering our party because the line of} 


promotion is barred against them. Let us) 
unbar it and invite them to enter. Without 


them we can have no success, and the posi- 
tions, one after another, are passing from our 
control. What say you, fellow- Republi- 
cans ?”? 

We believe that there are many good and 
earnest men in the South who deplore the 
existing contentions, and who are anxious to 
do all in their power to bring about a better 
state of things. They realize the vast bene- 
fits which have already accrued from the re- 
construction measures; and they heartily 
desire the ascendancy of the Republican 
party, that those measures may have full 
scope to accomplish the goed designed. 
These men appreciate the new condition of 
affairs, recognize the blessings of free labor, 
and, on principle, regard the colored citizen 
as entitled to the rights and privileges se- 
cured to him under the Constitution. If they 
took part in the rebellion, they have ac- 
cepted the situation; or, if they are citizens 
who have gone to the South from other 
States, their lot is cast there, and they wish 
to see the South prosperous and happy. 

Citizens of this character cannot help being 
in sympathy with Republican principles 
and Republican effort. Moreover, they know 
that no other principles are suited to restore 
the South. The Democratic party is respon- 


sible for secession, and for the war which 
followed it. The rebel leaders, the deceived 


| by that party, still look to it and consider it 
'as their natural ally. That party is, there- 
| fore, incapacitated by the eternal fitness of 
' things to build up what it was willing should 
| be destroyed, And did the men who infu- 
| enced opinion in the South comprehend their 
duty, they could not fail to remark how un- 
| fitted the Democratic party is to help them. 

. The Republican party being the only party 
| that can lift the South into the position it 
should occupy in the Union, and which has 
' conferred blessings and benefits unknown to 
that people before, desires to have them cut 
‘loose from the past and rise to a higher plane 
‘of civilization. The Republican party opens 
| its arms in welcome to all men who are willing 
to combine for the purpose of preventing 
the Democratic party from continuing to dis- 
turb and injure the South. The poor whites 
by education and elevation, have escaped the 
trammels of that party which oppressed 
| while it used them. Others, either native or 

emigrant, understand that the aim of the 
Republican party is the welfare of the coun- 
try, and of the South, as a part of it. It 
does not matter much what has been the 
hindrance in former times ; if they will now 
keep step with the party, it will rejoice. 
There is a great deal for them to do, anda 
height to which they can rise by joining our 
ranks. Union is strength; and in the union 
of such men with us, no barrier can prevent 
their reaching the object of their ambition. 
There is no element existing in the South 
which can interfere with their progress, either 
socially or politically. Let it be understood 
everywhere thac the Republican party invites 
co-operation ; and all who feel disposed to 
labor for a common object will share in the 


common welfare. 


ip at 
Tue city of New York has entered suit 
| against the ‘‘ Ring Thieves’’—Tweed & Co.— 
for more than $7,000,000, This represents 
‘only a fraction of the plunder stolen from 
| the city by these Democratic leaders. .Democ- 
, racy has nearly reduced the city of New York 
|to bankruptcy. Its debt now amounts to 
| about $160,000. This is the party that seeks 
|to control the nation. 
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INDEPENDENT TICKETS—POLITICAL MORALITY. 


It speaks well for the intelligence and well- 


being of the country that there are men | 


whose political morality is of a high order, 
and who labor diligently to erect and main- 
tain a purer standard. As a class, they are 
conscientious and bold, not afraid to avow 


their opinions, and determined, above all | 
things, not to tamper with their principles. | 
They are, for the most part, reformers who | 


seek to elevate the public, and im the direc- 


tion of their hope, they may have conferred 


upon the people a great benefit, both from 
their precepts and example. Thus the advo- 
cates of temperance have done much good, 
They have rescued many from the influence 


of strong drink; they have sought out tliose | 


who were about to fall and taken them by 
the hand; and they have strengthened 
weaker minds when fainting by the way and 
ready to yield to temptation. 

All honor to the temperance cause, and to 
the 
But 


an excess of zeal, Which may tend to weaken 


all philanthropists have to guard against 


vy exaggeration and defeat for the want of 
forces which might be attracted to their side. 
Doubtless a large amount of crime is attrib- 
utable to drink, and certainly a large amount 


of domestic unhappiness; but that the sor- | 
rows and crimes of humanity are to be traced | 


alone to drink, is not established as a fact. 
And this brings us tothe point. Granting 


that there is widespread suffering and evil in 
society, which may be reached and lessened | 


by human effort, where, in all the history of 
politics, has there been a party with princi- 


ples so fully in accord with the best senti- 
ment of the age, as the Republican party ? | 
It cannot be denied that those principles have 


brought into the party the best men in the 
country—the wisest, the most philanthropic, 
the most desirious of doing good in their 
generation. If this be true of the Republi- 
can party, is it not the friend of the temper- 
Can temperance men look to 
Will the 


ance cause ? 
any other party to aid them? 
Democracy ? 
deeply allied to the vices of men to sanction 
a temperance reformation, or even to tolerate 


good and kindly men who uphold it. | 


The Democratic party is too | 


‘the men whose devotion would produce it* 
|And the third party of Independents, dis- 
| contented and at variance among themselves, 
‘are too feeble to render help. 

| Now, this is precisely the condition of 
affairs with the temperance men, good and 
| true men in a good sense; and yet they have 
nominated a third ticket in the State of Uhio 
| to run against the Republican candidates in 
Does this manifest a zeal accord- 
Is it the zeal of wisdom— 
True philan- 
It has to deal 


| the field. 
| to knowledge ? 
the 
thropy is not transcendental. 


zeal of common sense ? 


with the rough and rugged realities of life; 
and in such dealing it cannot succeed with- 


out outside help. The third resolution of the 
| temperance platform makes the matter quite 
; Clear: ‘‘We 
total abstainers or not, who recognize the 


invite ail persons, whether 


terrible injuries inflicted by the liquor trafic, 
to unite with us for its overthrow, and to se- 


cure thereby peace, order and the protection 
9 


| of persons and property.’’ To secure peace, 


order, and the protection of persons and 
property, is a noble aim, but it is the dis- 
tinct aim of the Republican party ; and when 
! the country shall obtain so great a blessing 
it will be found to be the work of Republicans. 
The Republican party is organizing to eleet 
in Ohio a Republican Governor next fall, and 
What does 


Though temperance is a 


a Republican President in 1876. 
| wisdom suggest ? 
virtue—an ennobling one—temperance men 
know that as a party they cannot stand alone ; 
that whenever they attempt it, they are sure 
of defeat; and they know that while their 
defeat has been assured, they have endan- 
gered the success of Republicans in conse- 
quence of the votes which would have been 
| cast for them being practically thrown away 


in a cause, however estimable, that was pre- 


destined in its doom. 
In this campaign, the issues of which are 
acknowledged to be so important, let the 


temperance men combine their strength with 
| that of Republicans and work shontder to 
shoulder to rescue the State of Ohio from 
Democratic rule. With all the divisions of 
‘Republicans healed; with a hearty frank- 








ness of mind that willshow that bygones are 
bygones, and that the men of Ohio are deter- 
mined that the Republican party shall tri- 
umph, the State will be safé. This is all 
that will be needed. And the sorry exhi- 
bition of the Democrats of Ohio pretending | 
to represent the men of worth and intelli- | 


gence, but who were unfortunately permitted 
to represent them through Republican nes-| 
lect, will be wiped out, and their place sup- 
plied by citizens who believe in public honor | 
nnd honesty, and whose integrity will restore 
the State to its true position, with Governor 
Haves at its head. | 
ao Ole 8 ah | 

OxGanxize For Vicrory.—We shall have) 
talking enough during the political cam. | 
paign which is about opening. Fine speeches, 
strong in argument, and powerful in rhet- 
will be delivered from the platform 
andl stump. The charges of our opponents | 
will be met, and refuted by an array of} 
facts. The record of the 
will be spread before the people. 


oric, 


tepublican party | 
Intelli- | 
gent listeners will be convinced that a sense | 
of duty to society, loyalty tothe Union, and 
personal obligation to the cause of civili- 


zation and humanity calls upon them to ad-| 
This will be, 
The field is 
a broad and inviting one, and earnest la- 


here to the Republican party. 


the province of speech making. 


borers will be found to work therein. 

But talking, alone, will not bring the vic- | 
tory we desire ; organization, thorough and 
intelligent organization will. To establish 
this sheuld be the object of every speech. | 
Republican clubs should be started in every | 
They 


ttractive; both young and 


villaze and town in the country. 
should be made a 
old should be invited to take part; frequent 
meetings should be held; prominent men 
should be invited to address them; in a 
word, they should be so organized and con- 
ducted as to weld together the loyal element 
of the community. 

Unity of purpose and harmony of action 
should characterize these clubs. The preser- 
vation of the governinent and its control by 
those who have shown devotion to its inter- 
ests, should be the bonds to unite the mem- 


bers. 
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all discussions on local issues, tending to di- 
vide the party, should be carefully excluded, 
The work in hand—the all important work— 
is to keep Democracy from gaining the con- 
trol of the government. Intelligent Repub- 
licans, and theughtful citizens, know what 
Democratic control means. Our opponents 
will try to divide our strength by encoura- 
ging the forniation of third parties. 
that 


Any 
movement in direction should be 
frowned down as a device of the enemy. 

Having formed these clubs, and got them 
in working order, a system of canvassing 
should be adopted, so that every voter in- 
clined to support the Republican party shall 
be known, and relied upon, when the day of 
election comes. 

Last fall a number of Congressional Dis- 
tricts were lost by a few votes while hundreds 
of sound ones remained uncast. This must 
fall. 
must be cast, and the only way to secure 


be avoided next 


them is, to have the canvass so thorough, 
and the work so complete, that it will be 
impossible for apathy to again defeat us. 
The Republican party has the numerical 
strength to hold the government by a large 
majority. It remains with Republicans to 
say whether the strength shall be brought 
to bear to save the nation from a great ca- 
throughout the 


country will go to work, as if on asingle vote 


lamity. If our friends 
depended the issue, we shall win a victory 
that will 
world. 


send a thrill of joy around the 


9 —— 

Accorptne to Ex-Secretary McCulloch, the 
actual debt, adjusted and not adjusted, at 
the close of the war (1865), or rather at the 
disbanding of the Federal army, was not less 
than §&3,000,000,000. On the Ist of March 
last, it was $2,187.315,989, the rednetion in 





‘nine anda half years having been $862, 684,- 


Local disputes should be avoided, and 


O11, or at the rate of over #90,000,000 per 
annum. Nothing like this, and nothing at 
all comparable to it, illustrates the financial 
history of any other nation. What better 
proof could be oifered of the fidelity of the 
Republican party to the financial responsi- 
bilities which have been placed upon it, than 
this exhibit of what it has done to reduce the 
public debt. It shonld be borne in mind 
that this great reduction has been made in 
the face of a continued policy of reduced 
taxation. 





Every willing vote, 
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The accompanying tab'es will enable the 
reader to perceive at a glance the ch:unges 
made, by the latest votes polled in the States 
that are to vote during the present year, ov. r 
that of the total vote cast in 1872—the year 
of the last Presidential Election. 

In the States wherein elections were held 
in 1874, Iowa end Ohio voted on State tick- 
ets for Secretary of State, and Kentucky for 
Clerk of Court of Appeals; Maryland for Con- 
gressmen, North Carolina for Supe:intendent 
of Public Instruetion. Pennsylvania for Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and Minnesota for Chief 
Justice. Maine, ‘Kansas, New York and 
New Jersey vo'ed on full State tickets. 

It will be noticed in Table I. that there are 
great changes in Maryland and Kentucky, 
between the majorities of 1872 and those of 
1874. This change is in the main due toa 
large degree of dissatisf.ction existing in 
1872. among Democrats therein, at the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Greeley. 

It is easy to understand the cause of some 
changes at the last election, which may appear 
surprising without a knowledge of the situa- 
tion in the several States. Take Massachu- 
setts for in-tance. Governor Gaston’s elec- 
tion was undoubtedly due to the activity of 
the liquor interest in his behalf, as well as 
to the fact that he was probably the most 
unobjectionable and popular man of his party 
inethat State. He was sent to the Executive 


chair, handicapped by a Republican Lieuten- | 


ant Governor, Council and Legislature. In 
New York, many causes tended to bring 
about the change, which resulted in placing 
that State in the hands of the Democracy,— 
The 
sland crous stories, as well as the prejudices 


temporarily it is hoped and believed. 
aroused by the absurd ‘third term’ 
**(rserism’’ follies, had direct effect, but the 
chief cause was in the abstention from the 
polls of at least 45,000 
and the presence of a Temperance ticket 
11,762 nearly 
otherwise have 


tepublican votes, 
which polled votes, 


which would been cast for 


the Republican nominee. 
The votes of Ohio in the years indicated, 


show conclusively that the result in 1874 was | 


not obtained by Democratic gains, for their 
total fell over four thousand behind what the 


wR 


and , 


all of} 


ELECTIONS. 


ELECTIONS. 

party cast in 1872, but by reason.of Republi- 
can lukewarmness, dissatisfaction and ab- 
stentions, and that too, in face of the fact 
that a good proportion of the German Ameri- 
the 
Democratic nominee, besides the throwing 


can votes was believed -to be cast for 
away of 2,045 votes on a temnerance candi- 
date. The Republican vote of °74 is 60,646 
less than in The Democratic vote is 
5,907 less, deducting the temperance vote. 
| The total direct decrease of the Ohio opposi- 
tion vote in 1874, compared with the same 
vote in 1872 was 3,862. Soitis evident that 
a total of 64,518 votes did not go to the polls 
at all last year. The vote for Governor in 
1873 affords some instructive lessons. Wil- 
liam Allen was elected by the minimum 
Democratic vote cast in six years. The Re- 
publican vote was also its minimum for the 
Thurman ran for Governor in 


72. 


same period, 
1867, and was defeated, receiving 26,000 more 
The 
maximum vote of both parties during the 
period named was cast in 1872. The Demo- 
crats ran from 214,654 up to 244,321. The 
Republicans have ranged from 213,837 to 
| 281,852—a difference of 68,015 for them and 


than his uncle, the present Executive. 





'of 29,667 in the opposite party. These 
figures show the reserves of both parties and 
| are very encouraging to Republicans. A full 
vote will elect Hayes by at least 30,0,0 ma- 
| jority. 

| In Pennsylvania, the decrease of the Re- 
publican vote last year, as compared with 


|’°72, was 77,073. The increase of the Demo- 


|eratic vote was 65,154. The decrease of the 
| total vote was but 7,270. There was a tem- 
| perance vote of 4,549, which will probably 
| be cast at the coming election in the same 
‘direction, 

| It will be seen by further examination of 
| the following tables, that the defeats of last 
year were not the result of Democratic gains, 
but of Republican abstentions. ‘lhe total 
decrease in twelve of the fourteen States 
'that vote on State tickets during the present 
year amounts to 560,763 votes; the increase 
in the same States of the opposition votes 
being 275,629, leaving an excess of 85,934 
stay-at-home Republicans. The excess is 
really greater, for when the increased vote 
jin Maryland and Kentucky, 14,537, is added 
;it will be over 100,000, or nearly two-fifths 
_ more than the total opposition vote. 
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TABLE No. It. 














TOTAL VOTE. DECREASE) INCREASE 
STATES. 

1872. 1874, 1874, 1874, 
RUAN POTENT Sosy aesee csi sscas ouscese es sscousensbiesccesees 95,738 | No vote. 
> SRR EERE RRS ane tii 202,762 | 1,8,991 
IRGUHE RG scscasetasuscel-Groceses, syeseilessessot- esenescee 100,018 86,523 
PLUME Goris ag eecesss scdesdcceveen - ecsecbisceeseess i88, 61 168,952 aeetuee 
UARINO «occ caciielses Goewedawnisvees sdb alin gleaeseepaes 90,509 QASOD Wiccssesse sosuse H 356 
PUT V NUNC ceesos cind's. orebe seen iewssseudsaedessivieecanevecs 134,447 120,882 VSI OOE |i vccestesccses 
OREO 192,732 | 186,910 | eee 
BRNSE ES EESOL 5:5 co cicnescie seed evens tise cots lavaacuiceeenseee 1:9,463 | Novote. ]..... ......... Soe coleceean: 
IMIMIMI OS OLA se cstsesdeesee°-seoedeoescs<cesteeseeanstess £9,540 GL OT Fc ccscssasceses 4,567 
UNG Wid ON BOY cceas ines svestiiiodssaustesessscseieasentucens 168,106 ee oi lsescieaseciaces 13,227 
BMS Wy MOTI oi eeso eso wysawaaence vac sboenecevectseteees 838,007 791,233 BTU Nccnce: cecctten 
Ohio 526,173 461,655 64,518 


HOTA LV BMA ss550a00 coe saseeceoseeradlcsteswastensee 
Texas* ...... +00 


Delegate Elections. 
PANS G RIN ou cages teu ss), ea cus cae vave ave anecaeeeha 
INOVUMUOATOUUA cicsise-is. [sebcaeaese Zbascslavatensseesses 
BLOG IN ee trea ues Sauk a ee ose ewe eSees ee URSA 


561,630 | 654,369 Ss 
113,906 | 152,237f]........ iss 38,331 
164,863 | 211,046 J.............. 46,183 
169,716 | 182,398 }...... 0.0.2... 12,682 














Total 








| 3,768,371 [3,468,092 | 192,844 | 89,346 





t+ Vote of 1873. 


over 1874, 809,279. 


(d) To indicate the decrease of total vote in Democratic States. 








The aspects of the present campaign are, at 
this outlook, quite encoaraging. This feel- 
ing is attributable to the heartiness with 
which Republicans everywhere are entering 
on the heavy work of reorganization, which 
is upon and before them. Every one seems 
determined to do their best. More than all 
else, there is a full realization of the great- 
ness of the stakes at issue, and a wise deter- 
mination is manifested to deserve victory by 
endeavoring to win it. The figures given in 
the foregoing tables are conclusive as to the 
ability of the Republican party to again 
march to the van of political progress and 
triumph. 

OHIO 
is looked upon with the greatest interest. 
The Democracy are encumbered with Bour- 
bonism of the worst character. Open co- 
quetry with the organized hostility to the 
public school system, which is expressed by 
the Romish hierarchy, has aroused a vigor- 
ous distrust and active fear that is sure to be 
felt at the polls in October. There is also a 


jcamp. Out of the State, the leading Demo- 
| cratic press denounces the ‘‘Confederacy-cur- 
rency’’ planks of their platform with almost 
| bitter unanimity ; while inside the State its 
| adoption is well understood to be a piece of 
| shrewd strategy on the part of Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s friends, whereby it is hoped to push 
Allen overboard and destroy Thurman’s use - 
fulness, removing both from the path of Pen- 
dleton’s Presidential aspirations. Its results 
will be to wre?k all their illusions. In the 
meanwhile the Republicans are heartily and 
unitedly at work. The Germans are returning 
to the standard, and the leaders of the ‘‘Lib- 
eral’’ and ‘‘ Revenue Reform” agitations— 
they cannot be termed parties—are openly 
accepting and working for the Republican 
nominees. There is work to be done, and a 
great deal of it. The best evidence of its 
prospective accomplishment is the spirit in 
which all parties are entering the lists. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


is considered secure for Gov. Hartranft’s re- 





fierce family quarrel going on in their own 


election, by hard work and vigorous exer- 
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tions. The opposition are building on dis- | 
affection among the miners in the anthracite 
region. The best information that comes to 
hand shows very little ground for this hope, 
as the larger portion of the Republican vote 
therein is located in the Lackawana basin, 
among the Welsh miners, who have been but 
little affected by the strike and the move- 
ments of the State authorities consequent 
thereon, and who, moreover, are not in the 
habit of changing settled convictions be- 
cause of local disorders growing out of con- 
ditions not affected by the present policies 
of the great parties now in existence. The 
Welsh miners throughout the coal region, 
and the major portion of the American voters 
heretofore, vote the Republican 
ticket. As to the Irish-Americans therein, 
it is a well known fact that the Democratic 
hold on them is greatly weakened, and what- 
ever may be the probable changes pending 
in their ranks, they are not likely to re- 
sult to the advantage of that portion of 
Elsewhere in Pennsylvania, 


will, as 


the opposition. 
as there, Republican prospects are fair and 
improving. The apparently large increase 
last year of the Democratic vote is due to 
their dissatisfaction in 1872, with the nomi- 
nation of Horace Greeley. 
MASSACHUSETTS AND MAINE 

will both be as they were in 1872. There 
can be no doubt but that the Republicans 
will this year elect their Governor in the 
Bay State. 
without the internal dissensions which have 
recently seriously affected its morale. The 
friends of Gen. Butler and Judge Hoar, as 
well as those gentlemen themselves, will be 
found united in the State Convention, and 


The party will go to the polls 


before the people. The prohibitionists them- 
selves are content to let the new license law 
have a fair trial, and there is no probability 


of any Labor Reform movement. So the 
issue will be clear. Popular as Gov. Gaston 


Of 








is, of the result there can be no doubt. 
Maine, no fears have been entertained. Gen. 


ernor, is a young, brilliant 
tleman, of decided ability and 
larity. 


} 

| 

and yallant gen- | 
: | 

! 


rat 





popu- 
| 
MINNESOTA | 


ranks again, | 


Republicans have closed their 


and disputes over nominations are not likely 
This, with the 
general revival of earnest effort, ensures a 


to be serious in character. 


victory in the northwest. 


IOWA AND KANSAS 
are both sure for the party of national ad- 
In the first named State, Gov. 
Kirkwood’s name will rouse the old-time en- 
thusiasm, and the State will give nearly or 


vancement. 


quite its Presidential majority for that well- 
tried Republican. In Kansas no fears are 
entertained, the only effort needed being to 


get out a full vote. 


CALIFORNIA 

presents an interesting situation. Under old 
and time-tried leaders, the Republicans have 
put an excellent ticket in the field, on a 
platiorm which must command the support 
of the producing classes of that great State. 
Its declarations on the railroad question are 
in accordance with an unbroken line of de- 
cisions rendered by our highest tribunal— 
the United States Supreme Court, from Chief 
Justice Marshall down to the present day. 
Its declaration of the right of the State to 
exercise legislative supervision over corpora- 
tions itself has created, is not in antagonisin 
to threaten larger declaration relating to 
national right of control over commerce by 
land and sea. 

In no way impinging upon property rights, 
or unduly seeking to control the business of 
the great corporations, the Republican party 
in effect, declares them to be public trusts, 
whose right administration is essential tothe 
well-being of the whole community, and that 
therefore they are subject to the organized 
sovereignty and must submit to lawful reg- 
The Republican 
ticket harmonizes with these declarations. 
That fact is evident from the hostility exhib- 


ulations and supervision. 


ited towards the ticket by the railroad mag- 
nates. 

tickets are in the field—one 
known as Independent, and the other being 


Two other 
the regular Democratic nomination. The con- 
vention that put the latter before the peo- 
ple seems to have been a tame affair, and 
the platform consists of even more than or- 
dinarily dull platitudes. The Independent 
nominees are in remarkable contrast to the 
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wordy declarations of their long-winded and 
motley platform. Its ‘‘ whereas ’’ and ‘‘res- 
olutions’’ would have done credit to social 
science, sanitary, cheap transportation, and 
municipal and labor reform associations, 
with a touch of the ‘‘Commune,”’ but there 
is scarcely a grain of sound political sense 
through the whole. Only one utterance 
commends itself, and that was the declara- 
tion that the issues being local and circum- 
scribed, are not to be regarded as coutrolling 
action on national politics. One has to thank 
these wiseacres for nothing after all, as it 
appears that this declaration was made as a 
dodge and was not intended as a verity. 

The value of all such platforms as that of 
the California ‘‘Independents,’’ is most cor- 
rectly tested by the candidates they put 
forward. Their nominee for Governor is the 
Hon. John Bidwell, formerly Representative 
in Congress. He sought a nomination from 
the Repub icans and failed. Mr. Bidwell is 
a champion land monopolist in the Golden 
State. 
Sutherland, Argyle, or Bedford, who dis- 
posses the people of whole counties to make 
His ranche is 


ile is a farmer, as are the Dukes of 


sheep farms and deer parks. 
founded on a Spanish grant, the area of 
which is that of a small principality. In 


Congress he was a foremost defender of | 


“land grabbing,’’ and succeeded in carrying 
through the notorious ‘‘Soscol Ranche’’ job, 
by which some hundreds of families were 
dispossessed and their improvements added 
to the swollen list of his plethoric possessions. 
Mr. Bidwell has been a vigorous organizer 
and supporter of the Chinese labor system, 
by which Mongolians are practically brought 
to California as ‘‘peons’’ or debt-laborers. 
Ranchemen, like Bidwell, who don’t want to 
divide their lands by selling out to small 
farmers, have encouraged such odious re- 
sults in order te have dependent labor at 
their will, instead of welcoming the growth 
ofa yeomanry that will themselves cultivate 
the land they purchase by their own toil. 
Mr. Bidwell represents in Californiathe same 
class of men, who in the South desire to sup- 
plement slavery by civic serfdom, and be- 
lieve the highest good to them is obtained 
through controlling labor.’’ 

The nominee for Liéutenant-Governor, 
Governor Pacheco, also sought a re-nomina- 
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|tion from the Republicans and failed because 
it was known that he was a “railroad man.”’ 
Ex-Governor Stanford, president of the Cen- 
tral Pacific railroad, said, in a published in- 
terview, that bis ‘‘preferences were for either 
Shafter or Pacheco. Both are good men, 
and I considered them both strong men be- 
fore the people.’’ 

These nominations ‘‘point the moral and 
adorn the tale,’’? taught and recited in the 
California Independent movement. 


IN THE souTH 
there will be much of interest developed 
by the fall elections. Mississippi will be an 
excellent opportunity for testing the sin- 
cerity of the much talked of ‘‘ reconciliation’’ 
sentiment. There is an old adage which still 
retains lessons worthy consideration ; it runs 
thus: ‘‘First pure, then peaceable.’’ The 
‘*color-line’’ politicians are unmistakeably 
rampant as yet, in that State, and many well 
informed persons believe there will be a rep- 
etition of former outrages and intimidation. 
‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’’ 
and Republicans will learn more and more 
conclusively that the evil spirit of slavery is 
not quenched or laid at rest, in a few years. 
There will be wild and senseless outbursts 
of impotent anger— passion that in its 
mouthings recalls the Scriptural eunuch 
that ‘‘ lusteth’? and was not satisfied —such 
anger as so recently foamed in polished sen- 
tences of satanic eloquence from the lips of 
John 8. Preston, of South Carolina, who 
“orated’”’ to the youth of the ‘*Old Domin- 
ion’’ at the recent commencement exercises 
of the University of Virginia. ‘‘ General’ 
Preston declared that the men of Virginia, who 
had so large a part in the organization of this 














Government and Union 
’ 


‘Were grandly inspire! architects. They 
|completed an edifice dedicated to civil free- 
| dom and free conscience, whose foundation 
|was a continent, whose boundaries were 

boundless seas, and whose turrets aspired to 
| heaven to catch the light and blessing from 
ja God of Truth.’ 





They were the ‘‘royal priesthood ;’’ the 
| University is a ‘‘ saintly and benignant nurse 
;mother.’’ Robert E. Lee is referred toas the 
| ‘high priest of that hierarchy,” and the pre- 
| sent generation are praised as those who have 
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‘*renewed all that covenant by sprinkling 
that altar with their blood ’’—as men ‘“‘ 
have hazarded’’ their lives in defense of 
truth. These patriots, so hyperbolically re- 


who 


ferred to, are held aloft as the only defend- 
ers of English constitutional liberty, while 
the founders of New England are derided, as 
coming, 

‘“*Not as refugees from unlawful persecu- 
tion and tyranny, but as escaped convicts 
from the just penalties of a turbulent heresy 
and an ambitious rebellion, which sought 
by violence to enforce their consciences on 
England’s law. Instead, therefore, of bring- 
ing the laws and usages growing out of the 
charters of English liberty, they brought 
only crude and shallow systems of theolog- 
ical, philosophical and_ political fictions, 
scarcely above the vain babblings of medi- 
zval speculations, mingled with the poisons 
of licentious fanaticism, establishing upon 
them municipal forms of mere superficial re- 
straint and flimsy systems of educational 
training, calculated to perpetuate ignorance 
and substitute individual craft for public 
virtue.” 

The men of New England, in the view of 
this lofty minded scion of slave oligarchy 
“could have no inborn reverence’’ for the 
great Southern lights of the Revolution and 
the early following decades. ‘‘The May- 
flower’s freight, under the laws of England, 
was heresy and crime.’? The Jamestown 
emigrant 

‘*Was an English freeman, loyal to his 
country and his God, with England’s honor 
in his heart and English piety in his soul, 
and carrying in his right hand the charters, 
usages and laws which were achieving the 
regeneration of England.’’ 


After this outburst, it is fitly added that 


‘* Not space, or time, or the convenience of 
any human law, or the power of any human 
arm can reconcile institutions for the turbu- 
lent fanatic of Plymouth Rock and the God- 
fearing Christian of Jamestown. You may 
assign them to the closest territorial proximi- 
ty. with all the forms, modes, and shows of 
civilization; but you can never cement them 
into the bonds of brotherhood.”’ 


So the brilliant orator proceeds in lan- 
‘guage lurid in its baleful eloquence to teach 
the lessons of sectional hatreds to young 


men who have not yet left the college cam- 


‘*Tremendous warfare with its surging 
waves rolling wide and wasteful over a con- 
tinent, frightening the trembling earth and 
steeping it in blood, over which fanaticism 
and avarice raged with demoniac fury, and 
patri: tism shrank from the prostrate form of 
liberty.’’ 

The special object of all these terrific adjec- 
tives is the denunciation of the North and of 
the objects for which in explosive utterances 
‘‘General’’ Preston asserts it fought. 

It is clearly stated, and no Republican 
will deny or apologise for the fact that he so 
fiercely questions, and replies: 

‘What was the plea of the invader, the 
conqueror and the destroyer? Union and 
emancipation, integrity of territory and free- 
dom and citizenship for our slaves, the Afric- 
an negro. If there be any other plea, mo- 
tive, impulse, or apology, it was not declared 
in the open arena.’’ 

Nor is it necessary to enter any ‘‘ other plea, 
motive, impulse or apology,’’ and that fact is 
what is the matter with ‘‘ General ”’ Preston. 

These quotations have been made here for 
the purpose of pointing out the continued 
existence of encouragement of the spirit allu- 
ded to in connection with Mississippi, and the 
possibilities that may attend the fall election 
there. In addition tothe State and Congress- 
ional election in that State, Alabama, Texas, 
and North Carolina will elect delegates to 
Constitutional conventions which have been 
called therein, for the purpose of undertaking 
the work of ‘‘Democratic Reconstruction.”’ 
The result will bear close watching. 

In Kentucky the contest for Governor is 
closely fought, and the Republican nominee, 
General Harlan, is acknowledged to be win- 
ning new adherents daily. He is acknowl- 
edged to be much abler than his opponent, 
whose friends are now compelled to appeal 
not to his fitness for the position, but to that 
love of party which is a cardinal virtue of 
the Democracy. There is a large body of 
voters —formerly Whigs and Unionists — 
who are beginning to see that emancipation 
and enfranchisement have not hurt them or 
in any way injured the Union temple. Gen. 
Harlan is a growing favorite with them, and 





us. We are told, ad nauseum, of the 


Republican prospects are brightening daily. 
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“THE BLUE AND THE GRAY: 


The Memphis Daily Appeal introduces its 
report of the proceedings on Memorial Day 
with the following remarkable head-lines :— 
‘The graves of the Federal and Confederate 
dead, alike decorated with wreaths and im- 
mortelles. Distinguished public men confirm 
the popular will that the chasm must remain 
closed forever. No more sectional strife or 
We will live and labor for the 
» Among 


dissension. 
Union, its integrity and prosperity. 
the occupants of seats upon the speaker’s 
stand, appear the names of ‘‘ £2z-Pres’t Jeff. 
Davis,’”? Gen. N. B. Forrest, Ex-Gov. I. G. 
Harris, lon. Jacob Thompson; and the report 
is prefaced with the following words: ‘‘ The 
curtum is down, the lgh's are out, the play is 
over’’ — words, we believe, purposely chosen 
to represent the sentiment entertained —/he 
play is over —THE FARCE IS DONE! 

This view of ours is based upon the pro- 
ceedings of the day, as reported in the Ap- 
peal——the spirit of the poetry and the prose— 
the poem recited, and the speech of the Con- 
federate orator; and, that there may be no 
mistake or misunderstanding, we shall allow 


the poet and the orator to speak for thei- | 


selves. 

Gen. Forrest, as one of the masters of the 
ceremonies, bravely ‘performed his duties, 
which, we presume, were of a more congenial 
nature than when he wore the gray, in the 
month of November, 1864, and sent out a ra- 
mor that he would make a raid on the same 
city of Memphis. The writer was there, and 
saw the non-combatants-—-old men, women and 
little children, preparing to flee in the oppo- 
site direction to that to be taken by Gen. For- 
rest. 
humanity was so well known and appreciated 
that it is impossible to tell who loved him. 
This warrior, however, introduced a small, 
unsuspecting child, one Master Lee Merri- 
wether, to recite ‘‘ The Blue and the Gray ’? — 
one verse of which sounds strangely to our 
ears : 

** Then let us gather the sacred dust 
orf our warriors, tried and true, 
Who bore the flag of our nation’s trust, 


And feli in the cause though lost, still just, 
And died for me and you.** 


Gen. Forrest was courageous, but his | 
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The little boy doubtless thought he was 
very patriotic; but he was followed by a great 
Confederate orator, who was anxious to be 
identified with the Blue, and be regarded as a 
loyal citizen, whose claims the nation should 
recognize — because he wore the Gray, which 
represents a cause so dear to his heart that 
the especial wonder of the Confederacy was, 
how it was lost. The Universe is defective. 
The ‘lost cause’’ is not there. Yet Gen. 
Luke E. Wright —introduced by the gentle 
Isham G. Harris— bowed as he aimed to sup- 
port the infant reciter of rebel poetry, and 
|impress the North with his intense desire to 
be loyal to the Union. Mr. Wright had also 
been a warrior, but he did not resemble the 
heathen demi-god, Yune How, who had a voice 
like thunder, and a temper iike a galloping 
horse. Gen. Wright was indeed mild, per- 
suasive, of silvery eloquence, so quiet in man- 
ner and with such a deprecating air as to offer 
a continued apology for his existence ; yet he 
maintained to the end of his discourse that the 
South was right in what it did, and that the 
North does wrong to remember and condemn 
the South. He said: 

“Tt is well to do honor to the ashes of those 
fallen braves who, through years of conflict 
and danger held aloft the banner of the South. 
In deifying the memory of those who have 
pitched their tents upon yonder hillside in 
| this city of the dead —in wreathing chaplets 
for their humble resting place, we but ac- 
knowledge a sentiment which has found lodg- 
ment in the hearts of six million of people. 
| We come not to perform an imposing ceremo- 
| nial, merely to express admiration for the 
| lives and deeds of men who, in the assertion 
| of principle, died upon the field of honor, but 
| . . 
| we come with wreaths of flowers—the rose 
| and immortelle—to strew their graves and 
| water them with our tender tears. We 
;} come to bury our dead afresh. * - 
Ours is a personal as well as a national sor- 
row. * * * itis not for me to attempt 
the portrayal of all their glorious deeds, 
the fatigues and hardships they endured, 
the victories they won, the bloody defeats 
they experienced, and the equanimity with 
which they met them all. To one who 
was a participant, however humble, in the 
events of those sombre days, such a labor 
is impossible. * * * The task of nar- 
rating the events of the late war, from a 
Southern standpoint, is yet to be perform- 
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ed.” The time, however, is fast approach- 


ing when the man will arise to accomplish | 


a duty which the world demands. The 
baleful fires of hate, misrepresentation and 
malice, engendered by the strife, are almost 
burned out, and from their ashes may be sifted 


truths for history. Our people have no cause | 
to regret that this time is near at hand. That | 


many wrongs and follies have been commit- 
ted by both sides is doubtless true, but the 
men of the South who inaugurated and con- 


ducted this internecine quarrel will be shown | 


to have been recreint or dishonored — Never! 
When the truth does appear, the people of 
the entire North will, as her soldiers do now, 
concede the same patriotism, the same love of 
constitutional liberty, to their former oppo- 
nents which they claim for themselves. * * * 
The right of secession, whilst not dangerous 
to the integrity of the Union in the abstract, 


became vitalized by the crusade nade against | 
* . 5 é 4 Co ee 
the Southern institution of slavery, * * *)| 


We of the South, who claimed and believed 
there was a violation of the original compact 
between the States, on the part of the North, 
asserted the right of self-govermment as an 
independent Confederacy. In the attempt to 
enforce that right at the point of the bayonet, 
we were unsuccessful simply. ‘* The very 
head and front of our offending hath this ex- 
tent, nomore.”? * * * Themenwhoclung 
with more than a Spartan heroism to their 
cause, through defeat and disaster, who suf- 
fered every privation incident to their impov- 
erished and issolated position, not only with 
a sustained cheerfulness, but with actual 
gaiety and abandon, and who at last yielded 
only to the stern logic of overwhelming num- 
bers, are not of those who, conspiring against 
good government, seeking to establish the 
tyranny of misrule and license, cower beneath 
the lashings of conscience, and quake with 
the fear conjured up by their guilty spirits. 
In no sense of the word were they traitors — 
in ever* sense they were trucand loyal to their 
States, ancestry and traditions. Whatever 
may be the cold definition prescribed by legal 
codes, all ingenuous men will agree with me 
that he only is a traitor who pertidiously be- 
trays a trust or a country. It is the motive, 
the moral quality of the act, rather thau the 
act itself, which stamps its nature. * * * 
What son of the North, enemy though he miy 
have been, who has stood beside the grave of 
a Lee, a Johnston, or a Jackson, but has felt 
pride in remembering they were of the same 
race and nationality as himself? Who that 
has recalled their lives but has felt within 
him a nobler flame of devotion to principle, a 
higher perception of duty, a sterner resolve 
to suffer, and, if need be, to die for the right ? 
* * * These remarks are made in no spirit 
of bitterness or resentment, with no intention 
or desire of reopening those vexed and unprof- 


}itable issues over which have rolled the red 
waves of war. On the contrary their only ob- 
| ject is to vindicate the motives and memories of 
| the men of the South, living and dead, who 
| lost all save honor, in an irretrievable defeat. 
| Much as we need and desire a cessation of all 
bitterness, and a restoration of kindly rela- 
tions, we cannot afford it at the expense of 
| self-respect ; we cannot admit to our children 
;and posterity that we were a rebellious crew 
;of malcontents, prepared to rule or ruin. 
|* * * he soldiers in Blue have on many 
'a fatal day met the men in Gray, face, to- face, 
jand looked into their eyes long enough to 
| see depicted there manly resolution and de- 
voted courage, but naught that savored of 
treachery or dishonor. The best guaranty 
they can offer of their sincere desire for har- 
mony is the constancy with which they ad- 
hered to a failing cause—the heroism with 
which they clung to the battle-torn flag of 
their confederacy when all hope had fled! 
| This sentiment, so long repressed, is at last 
finding voice, and with no uncertain sound 
proclaims that the States of the South shall 
have the opportunity, so long desired, of rées- 
tablishing friendly relations with those of the 
North —that they shall be welcomed into the 
noble sisterhood of the Union, not as traitor- 
ous and conquered provinces, but as equals. 
A few men of influence with their countrymen 
of the North, of enlarged views and patriotic 
impulses, years since realized that the so- 
called Union, in its then condition, was a bro- 
ken circle, and that the States of the South 
were necessary to a full restoration of that 
glorious galaxy that bedecked the nation’s 
flag in the better days of the Republic. With 
peculiar magnanimity, and an eye single to 
the glory of the who'e country, they advoca- 
ted universal amnesty for all past offenses, 
and invoked the people of both sections to 
bury all past differences in a common grave. 
Their words and acts have taken deep root in 
the minds of both the North and South, and 
bear glorious fruit in the evidences of an uni- 
versal fraternization all along the line. * * * 
May we not venture the assertion, then, from 
recent manifestations everywhere on the part 
of the people, both North and South, that 
what seemed to us the destruction of every 
hope in the downfall of the Confederacy, and 
the death of her truest and bravest sons, may 
yet redound to the honor and glory of our 
common country ? If, by the pouring out of 
their blood they have watered the tree of Lib- 
erty, and by a contemplation of their virtues 
have inspired in the breasts of both North and 
South a truer feeling.of respect for each other, 
and greater regard for the blessings of peace 
under the constitutional government of our 
fathers, then their death has not been in 
vain, * * * Tt tells mankind that the 
Republic is not a failure —that like a young 
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giant struggling in the toils, it has shaken 
from its limbs all impediments, and stands 
forth to begin afresh the race in the lists of civ- 
ilization and of progress. In that race let us 
not be left behind. We have much todo. In 
the building up of our decayed industries, in 
the fostering and enlargement of our com- 
merce and manufactories, in the advancement 
of the arts and sciencies, in the education and 
elevation of the masses, will be found work 
for every hand.”’ 

It will be observed that in all the grandilo- 
quence poured out on this and on recent 
occasions, in which the South has claimed re- 
cognition of the North, on account of its pre- 
sent loyalty to the Union, that there is an un- 
der current of sentiment which points to the 
white men alone as being interested in the 
movement. ‘We but acknowledge a senti- 

ment which has found lodgment in the hearts 
of six million people,’’ saidGen. Wright. The 
“negro race, numbering four millions, is alto- 
gether ignored, although there must be up- 
wards of 800,000 colored men entitled to the 
ballot. 
cation ; of the measures adopted for the peace 


No mention is made of their educa- 


ful exercise of their rights as citizens ; no in- 
dication is given that the future, in regard to 
them, will be different from the past. Myste- 
rious allusion is made to national sorrow for 
the Southern dead—to liberty-—constitutional 
liberty—to confederate blood having watered 
the tree of liberty —have no force, unless 
every citizen under the Constitution of the 
Union is protected while discharging the du- 
ties of citizenship, and is permitted to earn 
an honest living for himself and family by 
his daily labor. 

The South commits a great blunder, when 
it supposes the loyal North do not under- 
stand that their attempt to destroy the Union 
was treason of the rankest kind. The peo- 
ple of the North, however, are willing to 
bridge the bloody chasm, if the South will 
act justly and obey the law. Never, under 
the old institutions, was the condition of the 
South so 
wealth so many and so certain. 


avenues for 
But the war 


prosperous and the 


wrought a change which cannot be resisted ; 
and until that change is recognized, is ac- 
cepted in sober truth, there will always be 
danger and discord. If the prominent south- 
erners really mean what they say about a 
reconciliation and fraternal spirit prevailing 





all over the Union, they have it in their 
power to help it. Let them live in obedi- 
ence to the Constitution ; and whether they 
regret the past or not, they may rest. assured 
that history will deal justly with the rebel- 
lion of the Confederate States. 

No language of otrs is strong enough to 
express our disapprobation of the introduc- 
tory statement of the report we quote in 
the Memphis Appeal. ‘‘ The cu tam is duwn, 
the ligh!s are out, the play is over.’’? Was the 
whole affair—strewing the graves of the dead 
with flowers—the poem—the oration—a the- 
atric display, to draw forth the applause of 
the audience who understand the fond illu- 
sion, and did not go away disappointed? We 
are sorry to see the same thought reappear in 
another locality in the South, where the 
histrionic reference is made to apply to the 
of the confederate officers at the 
centennial proceedings at Jill. 
The Richmond Dispatch says that ‘ Boston 
‘may be considered the head and front of 
“the alienation of the North—the hot bed 
‘fof those opinions and sentiments that were 
‘fat war with Southern notions and feelings, 
“and the renewal of brotherly feeling and 


presence 
Bunker’s 


“the avowal of reciprocal pledges between 
‘ther people and ours have a significance 
‘‘and potency with like demonstrations. ”’ 
These words seem to reflect a very proper 
condition of mind—a mind returning to 
loyalty from which it had severed. But what 
shall we say to the following lines which are 
to be found in the same article :— 

** The Government has changed the play, ant 
‘the dresses and decorations, and stage machuiery 
“whwh were employed in the odious drama at 
“Washington; for the mtermediate years of sad- 
‘ness have been almost entirely laid aside as 
‘cast off,’ never we hope to be donned again.’ 

Bah! there is such a thing as national 
justice, based upon a national conscience, 
and the people of the South will discover 
that the people of the North were never less 
disposed to take part in a farce if they know it. 
They desire to be kind and conciliatory in 
word and deed, when they see a proper spirit 
manifested -by the leaders of the South. But 
they never were more in earnest that the 
great object for which the war was fought 
shall be accomplished, and will never cease 
to direct their labors specifically to that end. 
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The light of experience does not flickyr with 
an uncertain radiance. They have learned 
many lessons—among them the eternal dis- 
tinction. between right and wrong has been 
burned into their hearts. True patriotism 
at this day, is of no doubtfulimport. It has 
not a double meaning—a different meaning 
North and South. Children in the North and 
South must use it in the same sense, and 
employ the same illustrations. The soldiers 
and the people who defended and loved the 
Union, cannot be misled upon the subject. 
They would not seek for the sun in the dark- 
ness of astarless midnight. Nor could they 
derive patriotic inspiration from the graves 
of Lee, Stonewall Jackson, and other officers 
of the Rebellion. These and others were 
educated by the nation to defend her. In- 
stead of that they stabbed her in the bosom, 


| and fought for her destruction, using the 
| knowledge she gave them for the purpose. 
| No! inspiration must come from those who 
| died that the nation might live, and thatthe 
Union may be lasting and free and prosper- 
ous, the sentiments that induced the men of 
| the Sonth to engage in the fratricidal strife 


| must be rendered odious and be blotted out, 
/and a new career be entered upon, whose 
fruit shall be peace and justice, practical 
| freedom and fraternity in political effort, and 
| the equality of all men before the law. Then 
the bond of union will be perpetuated by the 
imight of right; and the sentimental glory 
| of the galaxy of States, with wrong contin- 
| ued, so often spoken of, will fade away like 
| a nightmare in the health and glow of a real 
| restoration, which shall enhance the grand- 
| eur and stability of the Great Republic. 





TAXES: 


‘*We are more heavily taxed by our idle- | 
b 


ness, pride and folv, than we are tax ad by 
Gover ruwent. ’—Franklin 


Even among intelligent men, who, on 
almost all other public questions are pretty 
well informed, there is no little misconcep- 
tion on the subjects of Taxes and Tariffs, the 
two main sources of the Federal revenues. 


Omitting for the present farther reference | 


WHO PAYS TITEM? 


WHAT IS A TAX, AND WHY IS IT NEEDED? 
A tax is an assessment for a_ specific 
|amount made upon property for a specific 
purpose, under Federal or State authority ; 
| or, it may be a tax on incomes or annual 
| cartdign, or a personal or poll-tax on each 
| adult citizen. 

| Sach State adopts its own mode of taxa- 


to tariffs, the writer will endeavor to pre-/tion, and the State tax is always distinct 


sent the system of Federal taxation so that. from the Federal tax. 


it may meet the comprehension of every 
intelligent reader. 

The charge is often made by those who 
wish to misrepresent the General Govern- 


ment, and render the Administration un- | 


popular. that the people are burdened and 
oppressed by Federal taxation. Confiding 
farmers and others who believe political 
speakers and writers are as honest as them- 
selves, accept these statements as true, and 
become prejudiced against the party in 
power. Now, if the facts were examined 


and the subject of taxation presented in its 


true bearing upon society, those very men 
would be among the first to admire the sim- 
plicity and justice of the present system of 
Federal taxation and give it their support. 
But to the subject, and first — 


| ‘ . 
The State may raise 


‘its necessary revenue from a tax on real 
| estate alone, but the usual mode is to make 
up the requisite amount by an assessment 
on personal property as well as on real es- 
tate, to which is added usually a personal or 
| poll-tax on each male adult, of one, and 


sometimes two dollars per annum. 

| The Federal Government pursues a differ- 
The main source of its revenues 
But in ex- 


‘ent policy. 
lis the tariff on imported goods. 
| traordinary cases, of which the late rebellion 
affords an example, personal property and 
incomes are taxed to meet a specific emer- 
gency. But Internal 
always dropped with the removal of the cause 


revenue taxes are 


| for their collection. 
! . . 
| A revenue is required by the Federal Gov- 
i ernment to meet the demands on the United 
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States Treasury for the annual interest on 
the public debt, the expenses of the army 
and navy, the payment of pensions, Indian, 
and other ordinary expenditures, the whole 
amounting to about $275,000,000 per annum. 

State, country, and municipal taxes, over 
which the Federal Government exercises no 
control, provide revenues from which the 
ordinary expenditures for legislation, schools, 
roads, State public improvement, and other 
State, county or municipal expenses ‘are 
paid. In recent years many of the States 
have allowed their ordinary public expendi- 
tures to increase much more rapidly than 
the increase of population and wealth. This 
has resulted in a corresponding increase of 
taxation, a condition of affairs that should 
always be avoided. It can now be overcoine 
only by rigid economy in the public expen- 
ditures and submission to a pretty severe 
tax until the State, county and municipal 
indebtedness is liquidated. Other States 
have been scrupulously careful, and have 
not allowed their expenditures to exceed 
their revenues, except to a limited extent, to 
be overcome in the following year or two. 
These States are out of debt—some of them 
entirely so—and they are generally prosper- 
ous. 

With these remarks on the general subject 
of taxes and revenues, the attention of the 
reader will now be directed more particu- 
larly to the present 


POLICY AND SCOPE OF FEDERAL TAXATION, 


The policy of the administration is to de- 
rive the largest portion of the necessary 
revenues from the tariff on imported goods. 
The estimates for the fiscal vear which com- 
menced June 30, 1875, were made on the 
following basis: 
seiessseses, sovees SL 02000:000 


105,000,000 
17,000,000 


From customs...... 
From Internal revenue......... + 
From other sources...... 





Total estimates ......... 0.2.2... $293,000,000 


It is believed now, by experienced officials, 
judging from the improving condition of the 
country and the weekly increase of receipts 
since the estimates were made, that the inter- 
nal revenue receipts for the current year will 
reach $120,000,000 or over. Of this, nearly 








$100,000,000 will be derived from spirits, 
beer, and tobacco in their various forms. 
The balance comes from the tax on patent 
medicines, perfumery, matches and banking 
These are the only articles subject 
And as showing what 


capital. 
to a Federal tax. 
the Republican party has accomplished in 
the way of decreasing the taxes caused by 
the Democratic rebellion, it may be stated 
that while the Internal revenue receipts, for 
the fiscal year just closed, amounted to $109,- 
500,000 and those for the current year will 
be about the same, the internal revenues for 
1866 amounted to three hundred and nine mil- 
hon, two hundred and twenty-six thousan’/, eight 
hundred and thirteen dollars and forty-two cents, 
exclusive of a direct income tax, collected 
during the same year, amounting to $1,947,- 
754.12. 

Keeping in view the fact that only about 
half a dozen different articles are now sub- 
ject to a tax, it will be interesting to note 
briefly the sources whence the enormous tax 
of previous years was derived. From March, 
1865, to July, 1866, during which period 
internal revenue taxation was at its greatest 
height, all manufactures of every description, 
with a few unimportant exceptions specially 
exempted, were subject to atax. A tax was 
also imposed on all slaughtered cattle, sheep 
and swine; on the gross receipts of adver- 
tisements, lotteries, theatres, operas, cir- 
cuses, &c.; of express, insurance and tele- 
graph companies; of canals, steamboats, 
ships, barges, stage coaches, railroads, &c.; 
on dealers’ sales, auction sales, and brokers’ 
sales of merchandise, stocks, bonds, foreign 
exchange, gold and silver bullion and coin; 
on billiard tables, carriages, piano-fortes, gold 
watches, yachts, gold and silver plate, articles 
of luxury kept for use; on bank capital, 
circulation and deposits ; on passports, lega- 
cies and successions ; on dividends and ad- 
ditions to surplus of banks, railroad, canal, 
turnpike and insurance companies ; on sala- 
ries of United States officers and employés ; 
on the annual income of all persons, in ex- 
cess of $600 per annum; on legal instru- 
ments, such as deeds, bonds, mortgages, 
&e.; on proprietary medicines, perfumeries 
and cosmetics ; and on friction matches and 


playing cards. All persons engaged as auc- 
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facturers, lawyers, physicians, &c., were re- 
quired to pay a special tax for carrying on 
their trade, 
short, nearly every available source was 
made to contribute to the necessities of the 


business, or profession — in 


Government. 


ANNUAL RECEIPTS FROM INTERNAL REVENUE 


AND INCOME TAXES. 

The first revenues derived from the tax on 
incomes were collected during the fiscal year 
1862, and in the following year from the 
tax on property, &c. The Income tax has 
ceased altogether, under act of Congress, and 
the Internal revenue taxes have been reduced 
about two-thirds below their 
1866. The following official tables show the 
net receipts for each year: 


maximum in 


lTnternal Revenue.; Direct Tax. 
| | 












| 
| 
2862 .......-: mat 
{ 


bias aie es $1,795,331.73 
1863............{ $37,640,787.95  1,485,103.61 
1864 ...........! 109,741,1-:4.10 475,648.96 


1865 0. se0+e4| 209,464,215.25 
1866............/ 309,226,813.42 
1867........4.. | 266,027,537.43 


1, 200,573.03 
1,974, 754.12 
4,200, 233.70 








1868... veeeee) 191,087,589.41  1,788,145.85 
1869.1... ......) 158,356,460.86 705,685.61 
1870............| 184,899,756.49 229,102.88 
1 .| 143,098,153.63 580,355.37 
MTD ccocicececs| AGOGABAVINT2| —xccc-ceass00- 

1873 ...........) 113,729,314.14} * 315,254.51 
NOTE se ness) MOZCMLTAC.98)  oscsces sanserin- 


! 





For the purpose of showing just where the 
Internal revenues come from, the the follow- 
ing analysis of the tax for 1874 is given. 
There was col-ected from— 





Spirits . 





Tobacco, ..... Keb ease Sepeniees OB, DaEOTOLee 
Fermented liquors............. 9, 04,679.72 
Banks and bankers....... peewee 3,387, 160.67 
Penal eS, Cb... cceccace cseceses 354,216.3 

Adhesive stamps fF ..... 2.2.06 6,135,844.64 


BSHUBMICBS voc sss cvenbyaceceoose 75,880.14 
$102, 644,746.98 

* Balances due in 1871, ec -llected in 1872 ane 
1873, an’) covered into the U.3. Treasury in the 
jact r year. 

7+ Incluces stamps on bank checks &e , per- 
fumery, cosmetics, patent Medicines,maat bes 
&c., Keown 48 proprietory 8 .m9s 

t Balances ‘ron articles and occupations for- 
merl) taxed, but now exempt. 
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The largest receipts from Intenral revenue 
were collected in 1866; from personal in- 
1867. 
From these sources combined the largest at- 


come the largest collection was in 


nual collection, as will be seen, was made in 
1866, and amounted to $311,174,567,74. 

Since July, 1866, taxes have been grad- 
ually reduced until the amount of taxes 
repealed now reaches an aggregate of two 
hundred million dollars per annum, a reduc- 
tion of two-thirds of the entire tax of former 
years. 

The internal revenue taxes, as stated, have 
been removed from all articles excepting 
spirits, beer, tobacco, patent medicines, per- 
fumery, matches, and banking capital ; and 
the revenues from these sources are collected 
mainly by stamps, which are paid for on 
delivery, thus materially reducing the cost 
of collecting the internal revenues. 

The percentage cost of assessing and col- 
lecting the 
excepted—from 1863 to 1874, inclusive, as 
deduced from the expenses allowed by the 
the Fifth Auditor, by whom the accounts of 
internal revenue officers are adjusted, is as 


revenues — adhesive stamps 


follows : 





Cost of assessing 
and collecting. 


Fiscal years, 





BOOS steiass 
Loc Se 
1865 ... 
ABOGScsssciaes 

Lol) nen 
SED sispstesaatens 


SS per cent. 
Seite | 4 per cent. 
| 24-10 per cent. 
2-10 per cent. 
3-10 per cent. 
4-10 per cent, 






1869 2-10 per cent. 
1870 5-10 per cent, 
dS7A...... 4-10 per cent. 


: Ly Ae re 4-10 per cent. 
ES eee : re ‘ 2-10 per cent. 
1-10 per cent. 








Add to this, allowance or drawbacks, refund- 
ing taxes, cost of stamps, paper, and dies, and 
the expenses of the office at Washington —in 
all about 2 per cent. additional —and we have 
the total cost of collecting the internal reve- 
nue, showing an economy probably without a 
parallel. 

WHO PAYS THE INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES? 
As there is a perpetual Democratic how! 
falling upon the ears of the people about the 
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burdens of Federal taxation, it will be well, 
while we have the figures and facts before us, 
to ascertain who are tax-payers and who are 


not. Ifa family uses fifty boxes of matches, 


of ordinary size, ina year, they pay fifty cents | 
If they | 


in taxes to support the Government. 
have occasion to use a few bottles of patent 


medicines; or if the ladies are disposed to 
indulge in perfumery; or if the head of the | 
family is well todo and keeps a bank account, | 
on which he occasionally draws a check, these | 
incidents may occasion an annual expenditure | 


of fifty cents toadollar in taxes. But this in- 
cludes the entire list of articles taxed, except- 
ing spirits, beer and tobacco in their various 
forms. But the latter articles are not included 
among the necessaries of life ; they are lux- 


uries ; they pay nearly the whole of the in-| 


ternal revenue taxes, and those who indulge 
in them are the tax-payers. And yet with 
taxes added the consumption of tobacco, 
spirits and beer, is annually 
Dealers in those articles not only add the 


increasing. 


amount of the tax to the cost of their goods, 


| 
|same proportion as they do on the original 
| price for the article before the tax is added. 
|In other words, the tax pays the same 


rate of profit as the goods—and yet the con- 

The dealer rarely com- 
| plains of the tax; he makes money out of 
it, and the slave to artificial appetite pays it 
fall. If the tax falls more heavily upon the 
Democratic party than upon any other class, 


sumption increases. 


it is only because they are the larger con- 
sumers of those articles. Alstinence is a 
‘perfect remedy, against which neither the 
Government nor the Republican party will 
interpose an obstacle. If Republicans feel 
‘the burden they have only to curtail their 
daily use of these worse than useless articles, 
The pay- 


and their taxes will become less. 
ment of internal revenue taxes is a matter, 
therefore, wholly within the control of each 
individual; and if his appetites cause him 
to contribute to the support of the Govern- 
ment, he does it from choice, not from com- 


pulsion. 





DEMOCRATIC RECONSTRUCTION. 


During the civil war several border states 
passed under Republican control. The rea- 
sons therefor are obvious and need no recap- 
itulation. 
struction, eleven southern States were dis- 
The 
constitutions, under which they were again 
recognized as entitled to representation in 


In the following years of recon- 


tinctly under Republican direction. 


Congress, were framed by conventions, the 
majority in each of which were of the party 
loyal to the Union and the national will. In 
the border, as well as reconstructed States, 
provisions were either engrafted on their old 
constitutions, or others were framed, as in 
West Virginia and Missouri, in harmony with 
the new order of things. 

The salient points of these constitutions 
were, primarily, the embodiment of distinct 
recognitions of the freedom of all men. their 
equality before the law, and of the direct 
enunciation of the doctrine of national soy- 
ereignty as against that of State Rights. 

Secondarily, or rather to secure the due 
administration of these equities, the new 
constitutions embodied provisions prohibit- 


|ing the payment of debts on account of re- 
}bellion and slavery, requiring the estab- 


| lishing of judicial and jury systems open v0 


j all; of free public schools, and making 


}other changes in the saine spirit, such as 
that of basing representation on population, 
instead of territory or wealth, which in 


l many of the former slave States were either 
controliing or equal factors with population 
or electors. There were also the re-division 
of the counties into the townships or some 
similar form, with the view of encouraging 
the habit of civil dissension and self-reliance, 
which long experience has taught the north- 
ern states to be essential to political growth 
and security. 

There were another class of provisions, 
| temporary and precautionary in character, as 
to the wisdom of which different opinions 
prevail. These were the limitations imposed 
in the form of test oaths or direct disqualifi- 
cation of certain classes, in consequence of 
their activity or participation in the then 
recent rebellion. 

These have proved to be a vulnerable fea- 
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ture—the heel of our Achilles. Here the 
arrows of the southern Hector have pene 
trated. On the cry raised and disorganiza- 
tion induced thereby, the border States, and 
a majority of the reconstructed States, with 
the aid of organized violence, directed 
against the new-made citizens and their 
friends of the white race, have reverted back 
to the Democracy—the party which has been 
nationally and sectionally consistent only in 
two things—sympathy with slavery and its 
consequent treason, and an eager desire to 
get back to power at any cost and under 
almost any pretence. 

It is worth while observing how and in 
what way the Democratic victories have 
been used in the South. In every instance 
the efforts have been directed towards two 
points: First, a direct social, political and 
personal control of the colored citizen, his 
labor and vote, and second—a reconstruc- 
tion of the State constitutions. In the 
latter effort the aim is distinct and defi- 
nite. It is to substitute evasive or delusive 
phraseology for that which was so directly 
framed and adopted, in regard to State 
Rights, secession and the non-payment of 
rebel or pro-slavery claims, to destroy the 
townshipsystem, evade the population basis, 
and break down by omissions of needed 
power, the efficiency of the comuon schools. 

A pertinent example of all these things 
is being exhibited in Missouri—a State which 
has, since 1820, been the battle ground of 
contending systems. For more than a gen- 
eration it has been ruled by those who sus- 
tained the most ultra doctrines of State sov- 
ereignty, while as a fact, its existence as a 
State, is due to the common purchase, settle- 
ment and effort of the entire people. Formed 
from the Louisiana purchase, its Democratic 
politicians have claimed the right of the rob- 
ber, and were only foiled in 1861, by bolder 
men than themselves. 

In 1865, northern and national influences 
controlled this—the Keystone State of the 
Continental interior—and a constitution was 
framed, denying State sovereignty, estab- 
lishing free schools, and basing representa- 
tion on population. These were chief among 
The latter was essen- 


it principal features. 


tial toa redemption of the State. By the 
| constitution of 1820, under which it was ad- 
| mitted, territory, not inhabitants, controlled, 
‘every county being allowed at least one 
| representative, while at the same time the 
total 
‘limited that it was impossible for the better 
settled portions of the State to acquire the 
influences justly belonging thereto. 

This system has been defended from the 
beginning asa Democratic principle. It has 
been strenuously sustained as a measure 


number of representatives were so 


| of policy and with good reasons, as it delib- 


erately committed that great State for 45 
years to the rule of a minority, and that the 
/more ignorant, illiterate, prejudiced and in- 
tolerant of the inhabitants thereof, who are 
inevitably the bulk of the Democratic party. 

The Bourbon Democracy unlearn nothing, 
Having succeeded in obtaining renewed con- 
trol of the State through the ambition of 
German-American leaders who desired to 
keep their followers intact, as a balance-of- 
power element, and by the effect of another 





feeling—that of revolt against civil disabili- 
ties, which was felt by a Republican minority, 
more generous than wise, the Bourbons 
in the face the men 
shoulders they first climbed back to power, 
and proceed to make a constitution by which 
they fondly expect to ensure a long continued 
lease to themselves and party associates, 
present and prospective. 

Of course the Convention is Democratic. 


now kick on whose 


There are fair reasons to believe that even with 
fair play on their own part, the Democracy 
might continue to control the State—at least 
for some years tocome. The accessions to its 
population for some years past, appear to 
have been most largely drawn from Kentucky 
and the southern portions of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Ohio, as well, also, from Tennessee. 
These are all Democratic strongholds. Be- 
sides, a large number of the ex-Confederate 
soldiery belonging to Missouri, originally 
disbanded in Texas, have returned to their 
own State. This secures present success. 
But the two great rivers which flow through 
the State, bring civilization and advanced 
ideas on their waters. The lines of railroad, 
built or in process of construction, serve 





the same beneficent end. The advent of liber- 
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al thought and free industry, ‘‘to the man- 
ner born,’’ is a death blow at Bourbonism. 
This is understood by the Democratic ma- 
jority. 

The convention’s delusive paraphrase of a 
bill of rights—so far as it deals with the 
relations of state and nation—need not be 
now discussed. Nor will it be well to digress 
to the avowed hostility displayed toward the 
system of free schools, which a Republican 
constitution estab'ished, and legislatures of 
that faith organized and sustained, To turn 
aside and point to the presence of Waldo P. 
Johnson—a confederate politician, who is, 
avowedly. unreconstructed — as_ presiding 
officer, is also unnecessary. But the manner 
in which the Propre of Missouri, without 
regard to party, are being despoiled, in the 
interests of a bigoted faction, deserves and 
must command exposure — illustrating as it 
does the character of Democratic reconstruc- 
tion. 

The State of Missouri is now divided into 
117 counties, and contained, according to 
the census of 1870, a population of 1,721,295. 
Accepting the total increase for the preced- 
ing decade, 59,283, as the standard for the 
one now passing, and over a quarter of a 
million persons can be added to the total of 
1870, making the present estimated popula- 
tion at not less than two million persons 
The injustice perpetrated by the Bourbon 
scheme of reconstruction is thus made greater, 
as at least seven-tenths of this increase is in 
the counties that are largely disfranchised. 
The following is the section adopted by the 
Convention, the rule for representation, the 
vote being 42 to 17: 

‘““The House of Representatives shall con- 
sist of members chosen every second year by 
the qualified voters ofthe several counties,and 
apportioned in the following manner: The 
ratio of representation shall be ascertained, 
at each session of the General Assembly, by 
dividing the whole nninber of inhabitants 
of the State, as ascertained by the last cen- 
sus of the United States, by the number 21 0. 
Each county having one ratio, or less, shall 
be entitled to one Representative. Each 
county having two-and-a-half times said 
ratio shall be entitled to two Representatives. 
Kach county having four times said ratio 
shall be entitled to three Representatives. 
Each county having six times said ratio shall 








be entitlea to four Representatives, and so 
on above that number, giving one additional 
member for every two-and-a-half additional 
ratio.”’ 

The St. Louis Republican, (Democratic) an 
able paper strongly in opposition to the Ad- 
ministration, says of the Convention’s ac- 
tion: 

A majority of the delegates, representing 
a minority of the people of the State, have 
carried their point, which is the partial dis- 
franchisement of the population and wealth 
of the larger counties. The representative 
ratio is to be determined by dividing the 
whole population of the State by 200; this 
makes the ratio under the last census, 
8,630. We say this is the ratio; but it is only 
nominally so; in point of fact, the provision 
adopted after fixing itas the ratio of repre- 
sentation, proceeds to disregard it, by direct- 
ing that 36 counties which do not possess 
the ratio shall still have one representative 
each ; and, second, by directing that 24 other 
counties that possess two or more ratios shall 
not have a corresponding number of repre- 
sentatives. It therefore gives the 36 small 
counties more than their share of votes in the 
legislature and doubles the injustice by giv- 
ing the 24 larger counties less than their due 
share. 

Besides this it makes a cumulative rule of 
injustice—by providing that a county to be 
entitled to two representatives must have 
two-and-a-half ratios ; to be entitled to three 
representatives it must have four ratios; to 
be entitled to four representatives it must 
have six ratios; and to be entitled to more 
than four representatives it must have two- 
and-a-half ratios for each representative. 

Waldo P. Johnson, an ex-Senator in both 
the Union and rebel Senates, and presumably 
an able man, defends this action by the rob- 
ber plea—that the small counties having 
the power now, propose to keep it, right or 
It is worth while examining this 


wrong. 
St. Louis city and 


scheme more in detail. 
county for instance, had in 1870 a population 
of 351,189. Its growth during the preced- 
ing decade was 160,665. It is probably not 
as rapid now. But it will be safe to add 
about 50,000 to that of 1870, making a total 
of 400,000 persons. The Bourbons ailow St. 
Louis 17 members. They give as many to 
the same number of counties in the south- 
west section of the State, lying close to the 
Arkansas line, and known ‘to have the most 
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benighted inhabitants, with a total popula- 
tion of about 96,000 persons, no one of them 
having a suflicient number of inhabitants to 
secure asingle ratio. The 36 counties which 
are each given a single representative, 
(including the 17 referred to), have each 
less than the ratio of population laid down 
as the basis ofrepresentation. These counties 
witha total population of 190,000, are all in 
the southern portion of the State, among the 
Ozark mountains and the swamps and bayous 
of the southeast, contigious to the Missis- 
sippi. They areat present inaccessible to rail- 
roads, and are likely to remainso for a long 
timte to come. 
bushwhacking one during the civil war, and 


The population was largely a 


is made up of the classes most demoralized 
by the slave system, the smaller slaveholder, 


or the ‘* poor whites.”’ 


They have been re- 
inforced by the worst elements of the rebel 
It is to these 


influences that Buurbonism deliberately com- 


forces, that Missouri recruited. 


mits the great State of Missouri, refusing 
now to submit this question separately to 
the people. 

The analysis carried a little further will 
prove instructive. On the Missouri river, 
from St. Louis upward, there are twenty-five 
counties (including that of St. Louis), with 
a total population (1870) of 781,857, which 
have but Jorty-eight representatives, or one 
,to 16,280 persons. 
the 
Pursued further, and the disparities will be 


In the thirty-six favored 


or 


counties, ratio is about one to 5,270. 


even greater. Taking forty-eight counties 


of Missouri, lying contigions to her great 
rivers and railroad lines, the chief in popu- 
lation and wealth, and it is found that a 
population of 1,165,706 (1870) are to have 
but seveuty-seven representatives, while the 
remaining sixty-nine counties, with a popu- 
lation of only 555,589, have sixty-nine rep- 
The 
over 15,000, and in the last only a little over 
8,000. , 
These the character of 
Bourbonism, and point to the conditions 
they mean tosustain. Our ‘‘ Liberal’? friends 


resentatives. ratio in the first ease is 


facts illustrate 


there are almost to be condoled with, aptly 
illustrating, as they do, the parable of the 
spider and the fly. Surely they have walked 
into the parlor of the Democratic spider, and 





are now systematically being swaliowed, 
Judging from the buzzing, the process is not 
an agreeable one—to the fly. As there are 
other conventions to be called under Demo- 
cratic auspices, the country at large may 
know what to expect, from the example Mis- 
souri presents. 
eee. <a 

Tue Sratres Ricuts Heresy is a fit one to 
be taught in States and by men who lead 
therein—which their existence to no 
previous heritage of colonial dependence, or 


owe 


any transitory ,and uncertain existence as 
‘*sovereignand independent’’ States, — being 
carved as they were out of a common terri- 
tory, acquired by the efforts and means of 
all Tne PEOPLE,aS Well as being settled by per- 
sons from every State without preference. 
At least this latter was so up to 1820, when 
slavery placed ban and barrier, in the way of 
northern migration southward. The States 
of Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Texas, six out of the eleven 
States that formed the slaveholders confed- 
eracy, were formed from common. territory 
belonging to the Union, under the Constitu- 
tion which ‘‘We the Propie’’ adopted.— 
Florida was won from Spain, as also a_ part 
of Alabama. The major portion of that State 
was originally in possession of France, as 
and Arkan- 
Mexico, by 


was also Mississippi, Louisiana, 
sas. Texas was wrested from 
a mixed process of settlement and war- 
fare. It might perhaps better claim a little 
than the others, but the 


conditions of admission changed all such 


sovereign right 


Tennessee was partof the colo- 
nies of North Carolina and Virginia; as was 
Kentucky. 


pretences. 
also Missouri was a part of the 
Yet these are the States 
in which the loudest claims are made for the 
right of a State to be superior at its own will 
to the Nation. Thereare twenty-four out of 
thirty-seven States thus carved from a com- 
mon domain. Of these, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and a por- 


Louisiana purchase. 


tion of Wisconsin, were formed from the ces- 
sion made tothe Union by Virginia and other 
States, of their colonial claims. The balance 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota formed the 


British cession made by the treaty of peace 
when our Independence was acknowledged. , 
Nebraska, Kansas, Nevada and Oregon form 
part of the Louisiana purchase, and Califor- 
nia was captured from Mexico. 
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REVIEW OF 


NATIONAL. 
.. At the close of the last month, the 
difficulties on the Mexican border, had as- 
sumed a shape more threatening to interna- 


tional peace than theretofore. The General 


Government, sincerely appreciating the diffi- 


culties with which our sister Republic has 
earnest in the de- 
Annexation is a 


The Republican 


had to contend, was 
sire to maintain the peace. 
word belonging to the past. 
party and the administrations by which its 
policy has been represented, while accepting 
the ‘‘manifest destiny’’ idea in a loftier, 
nobler sense, than the old and somewhat buc- 
caneering one in which it was formerly used, 
have not sought to meddle with their neigh- 
bors at all, North or South. The difference 
in its view might well be expressed by the 
words, ‘‘attraction ’’? and ‘‘ gravitation,’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘annexation.”? It was this idea 
that ruled in the San Domingo matter. We 
were sought, and were not seeking. Our 
course toward Spain and Cuba has been gov- 
erned by the same just principle, and results 
vindicate us, however hard it has sometimes 
been to stay the impulses in favor of Cuba, 
which have often impelled us to action not 
strictly defensible under international law. 
Towards Mexico, the Republican executives 
have always been most kindly and generous. 
Imagine what would have been the result in 
the days of filibusterimg Democracy, if the 
‘* Libra Zone ’’ had existed then, and been as 
in recent years, the base of operations by 
organized Mexican and Indian banditti? 
Their States west of the Rio Grande would 
have been ‘‘annexed’’ and our boundaries 
‘rectified’? as the term goes, by being car- 
ried to the summit of the lesser Cordilleras 
that traverse that portion of Mexico. But 
the rule of justice includes that of acting on 
knowledge, and it has been well understood 
at the national capital, that the Mexican 
ng from the midst of dis- 


government, emergi 
organizing events, was doing all it could to 
repress turbulence and bring the ‘‘ Zone”’ 
within the control of its lawful authority. 
It has been a four-cornered struggle, with 
the people of Texas, rather more anxious 
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than otherwise, for a ‘‘muss.’’? They had a 
justifiable provocation in the presence of 
Cortinas and the banditti, whom his position 
at Matamoras has encouraged and probably 
directed. The two national governments have 
endeavored to keep the other parties within 
bounds. 

It looked a few weeks since as if the United 
States would be compelled to active opera- 
tions on Mexican territory. Preparations 
were quietly made for the forwarding of 
troops, and a vessel of war was ordered to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, with directions to 
cause the American side of the river to be 
patrolled by steam launches. At this june- 
ture, when there was a probability that the 
Governor of Texas would make a formal de- 
mand on the Executive for national aid in 
suppressing invasion and plundering, the 
Mexican materially aided in 
solving the problem, by the successful arrest 
of Cortinas at Matamoras and his removal as 
a prisoner on a gunboat to the City of 
Mexico for trial. Our vigilance will not be 
slackened, and the measures now: adopted 
wisely take from the Texans the opportunity 
or occasion, that it is probable many of them 


Government 


desire, to embroil the two Republics in war. 
We shall be found on Mexican soil, if it is 
ever necessary, only to aid its government 
to suppress the lawless marauders who are 
as much the enemies of Mexico as ours. 


.. The country is to be congratulated un 
the successful outcome so far of the Sioux 
negotiations for the surrender of the rights 
‘so-called’? claimed by those Indians, over 
certain portions of Nebraska, as well as that 
of hunting in the Northern portion of the 
Republican valley. 
recently that so pointedly justifies the In- 
dian peace policy. The money paid to the 
Ogalalla and Brullé Sioux is, at their request, 
to be expended in the purchase of agricul- 
tural tools, cows and other stock. This ac- 
tion showed that the elder chiefs were for a 
peace policy, and that in the main, they con- 
trolled their tribes. There is every proba- 
bility that the Black Hills cession, or so much 
of them as may be found valuable for mining 


Nothing has occured 
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purposes, will be successfully negotiated. 
Tiere is no longer any danger of a general 
Indian outbreak. The frontier maxim that 
it is cheaper to feed than fight, has been fully 
justified. 
thorough investigation into the charges rela- 
tive to the Indian Territory against contrac- 
tors for Indian supplies, and others. The 
facts that are being brought to light, show- 
ing the bad working of the contract system 
in connection with such matters, in the pos- 


The Executive has ordered a 


tal service, and construction of public build- 
ings, are evidences of the truth of a statement 
often made—that a government is best served 
when it serves itself. Under the old army 
policy, the Western posts, ete., were fur- 
nished by trains equipped direct by the 
Quartermaster’s department. There is al- 
ways so large a margin of profit in contracts, 
taking them on the most moderate scale, that 
contractors are readily banded into ‘‘ rings,”’ 
and corruption funds can be easily raised to 
continue and enlarge the system. It is a 
legacy of, and distinct issue from, Dem- 
ocratic traditions, which teach and practice 
that nothing should be done by government 
that can be done by individuals. There will 
probably be striking illustations of this view, 
in an attack upon the Government printing 
at Washington, through the Democratic 
‘House in the next Congress. That estab- 
lishment costs about two millions annually. 
The same amount of work done by private 
parties under the contract system would 
cost at least five millions, and probably more. 


.. The Treasury officials are steadily push- 
ing the work of investigation into the whis- 
ky frauds, with a view to speedy trial of the 
offenders. The agents of the ‘‘ whisky ring’? | 
appear just now to be busily engaged in get- | 
ting up a counter-fire of charges against of-’ 
ficials and others who were instrumental in | 
breaking the frauds. These rumors issail | 
high officials, and one of them is aimed at | 
the Secretary himself, accusing him of raid- 
ing only those places that in the manufac- 
ture of whisky, competed with the distillers 
of his own State. The public will know how | 
to appreciate these libels, by the source from 
which they come. It is well to hesitate long 
ever charges made by exposed and almost | 
self-convicted felons. Secretary Bristow will | 








| 








| see that the rumors in circulation, affecting 
| the integrity of officials under him are fully 
|probed, and their truth or falsehood made 
clear. 


... The Board charged with the Centen- 
nial presentation of the National Depart- 
ments and the workings of Government 
under them, have finally concluded to con- 
struct a building in the Centennial Exposi- 
jtion Grounds for that purpose. The cost of 
the building is to be $75,000, and the design 
adopted is architecturally elegant and appro- 
priate. Why should not the several States 
| follow the General Government and construct 
| around its building, as a focal centre, struc- 
‘tures in which to display the natural products 
| of their soil, mines, quarries, forests and 
| waterways, as well as statistical and other 
| proofs of State condition and advancement. 
|It might easily be arranged so that several 
| States, if not willing to undertake the con- 
struction of separate structures, could com- 
bine and exhibit under one roof. Think 
| what a display the Srares of California, 
,Oregon and Nevada could make together. 
/ Those of New England might do the same. 
|The Cotton States could gather under one 
| roof. Others, such as New York, Pennsyl- 
| vania, Ohio, etc., could well afford separate 
structures. Of course what would be ex- 
hibited therein should and would be strictly 
confined to the natural products which illus- 
trate the capacity of the State to support life 
}and industry ; and to the processes and re- 
sults that make manifest its administrative 
ability and progress. 








CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS. 

«+ The ‘Fourth’? was celebrated South and 
North with general earnestness and hearti- 
ness. Two quite notable gatherings were 
had at Memphis and Atlanta—the orator at 
the latter place being Alexander H. Stephens, 
aman who is physically a wonder and intel- 
lectually a surprise. His oration is marked 
by the absence of nearly every objection- 
able sentiment; even his presentation of 
“State Rights Constitutionalism’’ being more 
than usually moderate, and certainly less of- 
fensive than formerly. There are two dis- 
tinct philosophies of sovereignty in this 
country—that ofthe Nation and that of the 
States as joined in a Confederation, or to use 
a word much less offensive from its memories 
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and more distinctly representing the general 
idea—a Federation. Tue Nation is almost 
modern as a distinct growth of political life. 
In medieval and ancient history but faint 
traces are found of such a collective entity. 
The City, the State, the Sovereign, and later, 
the Confederation in various forms, have each 
asserted their place in the life of the race. 
But Nationality could not really exist until 
THE PEOPLE were recognized. Their recogni- 
tion, with consequent assumption of power, 
created THE NATION in the sense we know and 
understand the term. Only from the birth 
of the American Republic can be dated that 
of the National idea. Only from the defeat 
of that sectionalism which cast its all upon 
the hazard of a die, and that, civil war, have 
we fully realized that THE NATION exists. It will 
not be long, as years count in the greater 
epochs, before the whole body of political 
thinkers will fully recognize that under Re- 
publican forms of government, a Federal 
nation can be strong in itself, a terror to 
foes, vigorous at home, vigilant in defence of 
rights, active in prosecuting and securing 
them to all, while at the same time self govern- 
ment is localized, and all State administra- 
tions and privileges are carefully sustained 
and conserved. Political philosophers, like 
Mr. Stephens, are deeply imbued with clas- 
sic lore, and draw their illustrations and 
comparisons in the main from the political 
history of Greece, whose petty States were 
always so brawlingly disposed to assert their 
sovereignties as against others, while at home 
they were quite indifferent to the civic rights 
of those who lived under them. Privileges 
they contended for ; rights, never. In later 
eras, comparisons are made with the lusty 
municipalities and free cities of the middle 
ages. None of these afford more than iso- 
lated data for the modernera. But specula- 
tion aside, the People will settle the theorists 
as well as decide the theories, the outcome 
being as in 1861-’65, that THE NATION will 
continue to chrystalize itself more and more 
year by year, while the discussions and dis- 
sertations in which Mr. Stephens and his 
school indulge, may hereafter be of material 
advantage in checking undue tendency to 
the centralization of power, by keeping alive 
State and local integrity and activity. 


The celebration at Memphis was conducted 
| by the colored citizens, and was made note- 
| worthy by the speeches of the ex-Confederate 
Generals, Forrest and Pillow ; the latter’s 
oration being in especial good taste. The 
advice he gave was, in general, quite sen- 
sible. Exception could be taken only to the 
suggestion that, as citizens,they eschew party 


organizations and vote only on the character 
| of candidates. This is doubtless a consum- 
| mation that the old leaders of the South de- 
| voutly wish for. It would give them the in- 
| nings, and ensure unchecked control, not 
| because they monopolize all the good charac- 
| ter, but because of disintegration in Re- 
publican ranks. 

... Passing these and noting the historical 
incidents which the month past has revived, 
it will be remembered that the late Fourth 
was a Centennial anniversary of great sig- 
The Continental Congress, which 
met for the first time in 1774, was again in 


nificance. 
session. Provincial Congresses were also 
organized, and with the Continental Con- 
gress these bodies were in deliberation at 
of meeting, on the 
It was on.the sixth of 


their several places 
Fourth of July, 1775. 
that month, two days after, that the Conti- 
nental Congress set forth its view of the 
causes and necessity of taking up arms, 
ending with this declaration, written by Jef- 
ferson : 


** We have not raised armies with designs of sepa- 
rating from Great Britain and establishing inve- 
penden: States. Necessity has uot yet driven us into 
that desperate measure. We exhioit to minkind 
the spectacle of a people attacked by unprovoked 
enemies, without any imputation oreven suspicionoft 
offence. Lu our native land, in defense of the free- 
dom that is our birthright, for the protection of vur 
property against violence actually offere 1, we have 
takenuparms Weshaillay them down when hos- 
tilities shall cease onthe prrt of the aggressors, and 
all danger of their being renewed shall ve removed, 
and not before.”’ 


These declarations and other efforts for 
peace, did not stay theinevitable. Asserting 
loyalty to the King and his government, 
it main‘ained that it was only defending the 
rights of all Englishmen, in resis!ing oppress- 
ive measures. The Acts of Parliament to 
which it was declared ‘‘ Americans would 
not submit’? were—l. The Sugar Act; 2. 
The Stamp Act; 3. The Acts for quartering 
the troops; 4. The Tea Act ; 5. The Acts for 
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the trial in Great Britain of offences in 
America; 6. The Boston Port Bill; 7. The 
Quebec Act; 8. The Act for regulating the 
Government of Massachusetts; 9. The Act 
suspending the New York Legislature. 

Important: events occurred before the anti- 
natal Fourth now referred to. The battle of 
Lexington had been fought on the 19th of 
April; Ticonderoga had been ca::tured May 
12; and the action of Bunker Hill had oc- 
curred June 17. The second General Con- 
gress had assembled on the 10th of May. 
Washington had been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the American forces; he had 
arrived at Watertown, Mass., July 2; had 
been cordially received by the Massachusetts 
Congress, and subsequently at Cambridge, 
July 3, assumed command of the Continental 
Army. This anniversary was appropriately 
celebrated in the city where the event oc- 
curred. 

STATE CONVENTIONS—POLITICAL. 

... The Wisconsin Republican Convention 
met at Madison on the 7th of July. The 
following ticket was placed in nomination : 

For Governor—Harris Luddington ; Lveu- 
tenant-Governor—H. T. Eaton; Secretary of 
State — H. B. Warner; Treasurer — Henry 
Baltz ; Attorney-Gener il1—John R. Bennett ; 
Superin'endent of Publie Instruc wn — Robert 
Graham. 

The candidate for Governor is a prominent 
citizen of Milwaukee, a merchant, and very 
popular. He has been elected to the mayor- 
alty by a large majority. The proceedings 
were animated and harmonious. The plat- 
form adopted renews pledges to the Union 
and the Federal sovereignty ; declares the 
just rights of the States not incompatible 
with this sovereignty; maintains the equal 
rights of all citizens, and regards labor as 
entitled ina high degree to the protection 
of government; opposes religious or other 
interferences with the school system; en- 
dorses the President’s letter declining a re- 
nomination; approves the Republican ad- 


ministration, especially in its earnest efforts 
to collect the revenue, prevent and punish 
fraud, expose past violations and guard 
against their recurrence; adheres to the 
doctrine of legislative control of railroads 
and other corporations, inaugurated by the 


early attainment of a currency convertible 
into coin, and therefore a gradual resump- 
tion of specie payments in such manner as 
to disturb the business interests of the 
country as little as possible; declares for a 
tariff for revenue only, so adjusted as to be 
the least burdensome and most favorable to the 
interests of industry ; asserts the Republican 
party will continue by all the means in the 
power of the State to encourage immigration 














Republican party of the State; favors the 





and thereby develop the resources and _ pro- 
mote the prosperity ot the nation, and holds 
that true education and sound morals are 
the best agencies for promoting the laudable 
cause of temperance. 

... The Minnesota Democrats met in con- 
vention at St. Paul, on the 7th ult. 

For Governor—D. L. Buell ; Lreutenant-Gov- 
ernor—K. W. Durant; Secretary of State— 
Adolphus Bierman ; State Auditor—M. Doran ; 
Stat’ Treasurer—Albert Schaetfer ; Chef’ Sus- 
tice of the Supreme Court—L. Emmett ; Rail- 
road Commssioner—J. W. Sercerbox ; Attor- 
n-y G.neral—R. Jones. 

The platform reads like a transposition of 
those adopted by the Republican conventions 
which have so far met and adjourned. Its 
only Democratic features are denunciations 
of the administration and the party by which 
it is sustained. Like the Democracy of Ken- 
tucky, Maine, California and Iowa, that of 
Minnesota repudiates the financial policy of 
the Ohio platform, in declaring for a speedy 
resumption of specie payments. 

... The temperance politicians have nomi- 
nated the following State ticket in Minnesota : 

Fo, Governor—R. F. Humiston ; Lreutenant 
Governor—J. B. Tuttle ; Secretary of S’ate— 
John H. Stevens; Chief Justwe—Sherman 
Page ; Attoruey General—C. M. McCarthy ; 
Anditor—Asa B. Hutchinson; Treasurer—H. 
D). Brown; Clerk of Supreme Court—P. A. 
Jewell ; fai'road Commissioner—A. M. Greely. 

This platform declares, besides its temper- 
ance planks, that corrupt parties must die, 
and make way for new parties. Removal 
from office for mere difference of political 
opinion is a practice opposed to sound policy 
and just principles. Fixed and moderate 
salaries with competency and_ sobriety 
should be the official rule. President, Vice- 
President, and United States Senators should 
be selected by a direct vote of the people. 
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The currency should be appreciated to a 
gold standard, and asound system only be tol- 
erated. All abuses in transportation man- 
agement, excessive rates, and unjust local 
discriminations should be opposed and 
checked by law. That an absolute public 
revenue being necessary, it may properly be 
raised by import duties and an equitable as- 
sessment on the property and legitimate 
business. 

The New York Prohibitionists have also 
nominated a State Ticket, as follows : 

For Secretary, C. D. Dusenbery ; Comp- 
troller, Anson A. Hopkins ; Treasurer, Stephen 
B. Ayers; State Engineer and Surveyor, Geo. 
A. Dudley ; Canal Commissioner, Ira D. Bell ; 
State Prison Inspector, John B. Gibb ; Attorney 
General, Ed. T. Marsh. 

.. The Democratic Liberal nominations in 
Iowa are as follows: 

For Governor, Shepard Leffler ; Lveutenant- 
Gove nor, Capt. E. B. Woodward; Judge of 
the Sipreme Court, W. J. Knight; Supcrin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, A. R. Wright. 

EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS. 

... An important body met at Chattanooga 
on the 30th of June and the Ist of July. It 
was called as an Inter-State Educational 
Convention, by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Tennessee. Representatives of seven 
States were present, and the condition of 
education was discussed. Among the more 
prominent educators present were Mr. Harris, 
of St. Louis, and the State Superintendents 
of several States. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

.. The college commencement orations, 
during the past month have been marked 
with an unusual degree of attention to the 
“higher politics.’? General Preston at the 
University of Virginia, however, managed 
to lower the tone and to let in a blast from 
the pandemonium of sectional hatreds and 
discord. President Woolsey, at Yale, Charles 
Francis Adams, at Amherst, and the President 
of the Industrial University, of Ilinois, were 
among the more conspicuous of those who 
‘‘improved’’ the occasion to point out 
that ‘‘Democracy is a failure ;’’ for such, in 
fact, is the general burden of all their utter- 
ances, veiled under Whatever euphony of 
expression it may. Like other critics, less 
able, perhaps, or less inclined to give a fair 
judgment, they fall into the error of attribut- 














ing to the Republican institutions the evils 
which transmitted from the old forms of 
class, caste, privilege, and oppression, have 
not been as yet overcome by the revivifying 
processes that belong to new conditions. 
Democracy has not rounded its first fair 
century, but the critics pile accusingly on 
its broad shoulders all the vileness of ig- 
norance and deformity inherited from the 
thousand vears in which feudalism ran its 
race. President Woolsey’s accusation is the 
most serious. He argues that honor is a 
characteristic of aristocratic politics, and that 
ours are marked conspicuously by its absence. 
His illustrations are often pointed, but he 
fails to see that the source of the low tone 
whereof he speaks, is found far more in un- 
equitable and demoralizing business methods 
which aim to found wealth on speculation, 
rather than on industry and production, 
than it is in politics itself. The class of 
whom the venerable doctor is a chief repre- 
sentative—scholars and thinkers of more or 
less importance, are also to blame, in that 
they too often shirk their public duties, or 
when they perform them, do so as cavillers 
and patrons, rather than servants and citi- 
zens. 

... General John Eaton, Commissioner 0° 
Education, also delivered a notable address 
before the Board of University Regents of New 
York, in which he stated with precision the 
functions of his Bureau, as an exchange for 
and disseminator of educational facts. He pre- 
sented a startling array of facts in regard to 
the sum total of our illiteracy. General Eaton 
stated, that during the five years from July, 
1870, till the present time, the Bureau of 
Education has prepared five annual reports 
(including that for 1874 now going through 
the press). which number altogether 4,500 
pages, and twenty-nine pamphlets number- 
ing 1,870 pages, so that the material for the 
five yea's is nearly 6,400 octavo pages. Up 
to the end of the last year it had distributed 
about 20,000 volumes and 85,000 pamphlets 
of its publications; 83,000 volumes of its 
pub'ications were or had been un‘ler the con- 
trol of Congress, and 2,500 copies of one of 
the reports were printed for sale by the Con- 
gressional Printer under a resolution of 
Congress. Since January the office had 
published 50,500 pamphlets, and 50,000 more 
will be issued very soon. 
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In the State- marked * and ¢ general elections will be held this fall. The first sigu (*) Indicates States 
where the elections will includes the legislature, the c! aracier of ove or the other branch of which will have 
a controlling influence in the Senaterial etections. in » hich they will be called to vote. The second sign (t) 
emoriss. Stttes whose legislatures will nov be elecred til) next year, or the election of whieh, as in Massa- 


chusetts, willh:+ve n> direct effect on the Senatorship. The politics are indicated, (R) Repubican, (1) 
Independent, and (D) Democrat, 
$+ Th» Louisiana vacancy is contested by Gov. P. L. B. Pinchuack, a Rvpublican. In any event, it will 


be filled by # member ef that party. That will make its total 44, a majority of 14 over all, and of 16 over 
the Democratic Senators. 





THE SENATE AND PENDING ELECTIONS. 








THE SENATE AND PENDING ELECTIONS. 
[SEE TABLES ON PRECEDING PAGES. ] 

The Senatorial vacancies to be filled by the | Western or Northern State represented. The 
legislatures that will be in whole or in part| others are Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Ken- 
elected at the general elections ofthe present | tucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
and next year are divided as follows :—Repub-| and West Virginia. Alabama and Nor.h 
lcans—Messrs. Clayton, Logan, Wright, Har- | Carolina, which have both been Republican 
vey, West, Morrill (Me.), Bontwell, Ferry | States and by fair majorities, seem now to be 
(Mich.), Windom, Alcorn, Hitchcock, Cra- | entirely under Democratic control. So with 
gin, Frelinghuysen, Anthony and Robertson) the two Virginias. Alabama ought to be re- 
—15 ; Democrats—Messrs.Goldthwaite, Sauls-| qgomed, and probably will be at the coming 
bury, Norwood, Stevenson, Ransom, Kelly, Presidential election. Fair expectations are 
Cooper, Johnston and Davis—9; Independent | held out in Oregon for Republican success. 
| But it will be safer to count Alabama and 

The next vacancies will occur in 1879, anc | Oregon aaidoubtfil and thevotherssas Done: 
the legislative elections will not take place licratia. 
until 1877and ’78. The Senators whose terms | Tyo following States are those in which the 
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—Hamilton—l, in all 25. 


expire are as follows: Rep :blicans—Messrs. | 


Spencer, Dorsey, Sargent, Ferry (Conn.),Con- 


over, Oglesby, Morton, Allison, Ingalls, (also 


the Louisiana Senator when seated), Jones) 
(Nev.). Wadleigh, Conkling, Sherman, Cam- 





executive chair is to be filled at the elections 
of the present year; California, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, Maryland and Maine—9. Of 
these all but Kentucky, Ohio and Maryland, 


eron, Mitchell, Patterson and Morrill (Vt.) | are now Republican States. Ohio will be so 
—18 ; Democrats—Messrs. Gordon, McCreery, | 
Dennis, Bogy and Merriman—5, in all 23. 
The last ciassification of vacancies—that 
ef 1881—will be as follows: Repubh ans— 


after the next election, it is confidentially 
expected. 

In addition to the more important national 
Messes. Hamlin, Dawes, Christiancy, McMil- ab iti chs nao pica 
lan, Bruce, Paddock, Sharon, Burnside, Ea- ee ea arg pie smpn rag 
munds and Cameron (Wis.)—10; Democrats rectly affected, and of nine Governors to be 
—Messrs. Eaton, Bayard, Jones (Fla.), Me- elected, there are also to be elected four Rep- 
Donald, Whyte, Cockrell, Randolph, Ker-} pesentatives in Congress from California, and 
nan, Thurman, Wallace, Johnson, Maxey, | six from Mississippi. These ten seats were 
Withers and Caperton—14; Independent— | filled in the last Congress by seven Republi- 





Booth —1, in all 25. leans, one Democrat and one Independent. 
Of the first batch of vacancies, four of the | The probability is that that there will be no 
outgoing Republicans are from Southern | marked change, unless by the California In- 
States—Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and | dependent, writing himself Republican here- 

South Carolina. The two last will certainly | after. 
elect Republicans ; Louisiana the same, and In addition to the regular elections for 
the first named a Democrat, in all proba- | Re 
bility. Six others, all from Western States — 

Sa = < sas Jahrac Michio 

iowa Kis, Nena Metin ety te dese af the nal 
F | elected. One of these is in the first district 


elected or replaced by members of the same | 2 
E : of Massachusetts, to fill the seat so long and 
party. The other Republican vacancies are : 
honorably occupied by Mr. Buffington. In 


from Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New | z ; : A: 
The first two New York, the thirty-third district is vacant, 
/Hon. A. F. Allen, Democrat, having died 


presentatives in Congress, referred to, 
there are several vacancies in other States 


Hampshire and Rhode Island. 


and the last named seats will be refilled by | 
Republicans, and the probatilities are strong- | Since the adjournment of the 43d Congress. 


ly in favor of the same result in the Granite | Vacancies exist also in Pennsylvania, Oregon 
| and Tennessee. These facts show the grave im- 


State and New Jersey. 
Among the Democratic vacancies, and that ; portance of the elections this year, and should 
of Mr. Hamilton, Texas, Oregon is the only ' arouse every one to the utmost activity. 
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EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

The President has appointed Charles §. 
Douglas, of the District of Columbia, to be 
United States Consul at Puerta Plata, San 
Domingo. 

William C. Nichols, Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at Chicago, Illinois. 

Frederick E. Grossman, Collector of Cus- 
toms for the District of Fernandina, Florida. 

John Taffe, of Nebraska, to be Secretary of 
the Territory of Colorado. 

John R. Clark, of Nebraska, to be Sur- 
veyor General of the United States for the 
District of Nebraska and Iowa, vice E. Cun- 
ningham, resigned. 


H. M. Keyser, of Illinois, to be Receiver of | 


Public Moneys at Helena, Montana, vice J. 
L. Sheridan, declined. 

Thomas A. Riley, of Pennsylvania, Agent 
for the Indians of White River Agency in 
Dakota. 

Charles D. Bradley, Attorney for the United 
States for the Territory of Colorado, 

A. Chee, interpreter to the United States 
Consulat Hong Kong, China. 





STATE DEPARTMENT. 
CHIEFS OF BUREAUS IN THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT. 

The President has signed the commiss‘ons 
of the following named persons, to be Chiefs 
of Bureaus in the Department of State: 

Charles Payson, Statistics: Ferdinand Jef- 
ferson, Rolls and Library; Robert C. Morgan, 
Accounts; Arthur B. Wood, Consular; Henry 
D. J. Pratt, Diplomatic ; John H. Haswell, 
Indexes and Archives, and Henry L. Thomas, 
Translator. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
THE PAYMENT OF 
BONDS OF THE 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
INTEREST ON REGISTERED 


UNITED STATES. 
Treascry DerpaRtTMENT, 
WasuineTon, June 26, 1875. 
Hereafter, at the expiration of seven months 


from the time each schedule is payable, the 
United States Treasurer, assistant treasurers, 


{and designated depositaries are directed to 
| forward to the First Auditor, for examination 
jand settlement, any and allschedules for the 
| payment of coin interest on the registered 
, bonds of the United States. 

| Should any amounts remain due on these 
| schedules, transcripts of such amounts, the 
‘names of the payees, &c., should be made 
and retained in the respective offices. 

The total amount so outstanding and un- 
'paid must be paid et once into the Treasury, 
|to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
| States, as a ‘‘repayment on account of in- 
‘terest on registered bonds,”’ and the original 
certificate of deposit with the amount per- 
taining to each loan stated thereon, must be 
| forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
| The fact of such repayment must be noted 
jon the retained transcript as well as oppo- 
jsite each amount outstanding and unpaid 
;upon the original schedule returned to the 


| department. 

If claims are hereafter made upon such of- 
ficers for the outstanding amounts, the of- 
ficers will refer the claims to the Secretary 
jof the Treasury, noting on them the date of 
the origInal schedule, the date of the repay- 
ment of the amount into the Treasury, and 
endorsing upon the retained transcript the 
date of such reference to theSecretary of the 
Treasury. 

The provisions of this Circvlar are in- 
tended to apply to all registered interest ac- 
counts hereafter rendered. 

B. H. Bristow, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


CIRCULAR INSTRUCTIONS TO OFFICERS OF CUS- 
TOMS. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuincton, D. C., June 23, 1875. 

In the receipt of silver and minor coins of 
the United States for payment of duties on 
imports, the following instructions will here- 
after be observed by officers of the customs : 

Suver Cins.—1. When the total amount 
of duties in any one entry cannot be paid en- 
tirely in gold coin, gold certificates, or de- 
mand notes, because involving a fractional 
part of a dollar, such fractional part may be 
paid in silver coins of the United States. 

2. When the total amount of duties, pay- 
able in any one entry, does not exceed five 
dollars, such total amount may be paid in 
silver coins of the United States. 

M nor Coms.—Minor coins of the United 
States—. e , those not of gold or silver coin- 
jage, may be received when necessary in 
|making change to any amount less than ten 
/cents in any single transaction. 
| Cuas. F. Conant, Acting Secretary. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO DECISION NO. 177—CONCERNING 
THE STAMP TAX UPON DRAFTS, BILLS, CHECKS, 
OR ORDERS DRAWN IN THE UNITED STATES UPON 
A BANK, BANKER OR TRUST COMPANY IN A FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRY. 

TreAsvurY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Wasuinoton, June 30, 1875. 

In Decision No. 177, dated April 12, 1875, 
“concerning the stamp tax upon bank 
checks, drafts, orders, or vouchers,’’ &c., it 
was held that ‘‘drafts or bills drawn in the 
United States upon a foreign country need 
not be stamped, not being ‘vouchers’ in the 
meaning of the law while in this country.”’ 
That ruling is, from and after this date, re- 
versed. 

The statute in question, section 15 of the 
act of February 8, 1875, imposes the stamp 
tax of two cents upon every ‘‘ bank check, 
draft, order, or voucher for the payment of 
any sum of money whatsoever, drawn upon 
any bank, banker, or trust company.’’ 

Drafts, bills, checks, or orders drawn in 
the United States ona bank, banker, or trust 
company in a foreign country, although 
perhaps not ‘‘vouchers’’ while in this coun- 
try, appear to me to be clearly taxable under 
the terms of the statute. They are drafts, 
check, or orders drawn upon a bank, banker, 
or trust company, and there is nothing in 
the law limiting to this country the locality 
of the bank, &c., upon which the paper is 
drawn. 

Collectors will at once notify the banks, 
bankers, and trust companies in their several 
districts of this change of ruling, and will 
require the payment of the stamp tax on the 
instruments referred to, from and after this 
date. 

D. D. Pratt, 
Commissioner. 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE RE 
ORGANIZATION BILL. 

The act of the last session of Congress, re- 
organizing the United States Treasury, went 
into operation on the Ist of J uly. The bill 
reduces the clerical force about one hundred 
and five, and increases the salaries of those 
holding the more responsible positions. The 
following are the changes and appointments 
made : 

Chef of Division of Warrants—J. 8. Pow- 
ers. 

Assistant Claref of Division—W. F. McLe- 
nan, vice Whiting, reduced. 

Chiefs of Divisions—William F. Clark, cus- 
toms; P. K. Upton, sub-Treasury; E. P 








Gaines, Internal Revenue; A. L. Sturdevant, 
Stationery; D. Lyman, Navigation; 8. J. 
Kimball, Revenue Marine. 

Assistant Chefs of Dwisions—K. B. Daskam, 
8. A. Johnson, Charles Lyman, D. B. Lander 
and E. W. Clarke, Jr. 

Division of Loans—Walter Stewart, Re- 
ceiving Clerk of Bonds, and George L. War- 
ren, bookkeeper. 

Division of Currency—Isaac Thompson, 
Chief, and Charles H. Brown, Assistant. 

First Anditor’s Office—Thaddeus Sturgis, 
William P. Marsh, John B. Bently and Allen 
F. McMillan, Chiefs of Divisions; James B. 
Cleveland, Fourth Class. 

Third Auditor’s Office—J. F. Jones, J. . 
Tichenor, A. Cauldwell, George Doolittle 
and W. H. Whitney, Chiefs of Division. 

DEPUTIES IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

William P. Titcomb, Deputy Register of 
the Treasury. 

Henry A. Lockwood, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Customs. 

W. M. Hemphill Jones, Deputy First Con- 
troller. 

Edmund B. Curtis, Deputy Second Con- 
troller. 

Henry K. Leaver, Deputy First Auditor. 

Charles F. Herring, Deputy Second Au- 
ditor. 

Allen M. Gangewer, Deputy Third Au- 
ditor. 

William B. Moore, Deputy Fourth Au- 
ditor. 

Jonathan B. Mann, Deputy Fifth Auditor. 

Frederick B. Lilley, Deputy Auditor of 
the Treasury for the Post-office Department. 

REDEMPTION OF 5-20 BONDS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on the 24th 
of June, made the twenty-first call of 5-20 
bonds for redemption. The call is for $5,- 
000,000 of coupon bonds, known as the 
fourth series, Act of February 25, 1862, 
dated May 1, 1862, as follows : 

$50—No. 21091 to No. 21700, inclusive. 
$100—No. 59101 to No. 64500, inclusive. 
$500—No. 31901 to No. 34000, inclusive. 
$1,000—No. 91501 to No. 96900, inclusive. 

To be redeemed at the U.S. Treasury, in 
Washington, on and after September 24, 
1875, at which date interest on the called 
bonds will cease. 
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OUTSTANDING NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 

The following statement represents the ac- 
tual amount of outstanding National Bank 
noteson July 1, last, as compared with the 
amount outstanding last year, and shows the 
operation of the new Currency act: 

National Bank notes outstanding June 20, 
1874, $349,894,182 ; National Bank notes out- 
standing January 14, 1875. $351,861,450 ; 
national bank notes outstanding July 1, 1875, 
$351,869,008; circulation issued since act of 
June 20, 1874, $11,601,892; circulation de- 
stroyed and retired, $9,627,056; actual in- 
crease of circulation, $1,974,825; legal- 
tender n :tes deposited with the Tre. surer of 
the United States, since June 20, 1874, for 
the purpose of retiring National Bank circu- 
lation, $25,523,057; balance of deposits of 
banks in liquidation previous to that date, 
$3,818,675, making $.9,336,732—less circu- 
lation retired and destroyed, $9,627,06€— 
leaving, July 1, legal tenders now depos ted 
with the Treasurer by banks retiring their 
circulation, $19,709,666 ; legal-tender notes 
withdrawn from circulation, being eighty 
85.525 additional cir- 


5 
(d0.02 


per centum upon $7, 
culation issued under the act of January 14, 
1875, $6,228,420. 
LEGAL-TENDERS—ADDITIONAL CIRCULATION 
ISSUED. 

The Comptroller of the Currency reports 
the amount of additional circulation issued 
during the month of June at $1,315,525. 
The amount of legal tender notes deposited 
during the same period, $3,009,626. Add:- 
tional circulation issued since the passage 
of the act of June 20, 1874, $11,601,892. 
Amount of circulation destroyed and retired 
during the same time, $9,627,066, showing 
the actnal increase of Bank circulation during 
the year of $1,978,826. 

Amount of legal-tender notes deposited for 
the purpose of retiring the circulation since 
the passage of the same act, $25,523,057, and 
amount deposited by banks in liquidation 
previous to that date, $3,813,675, making a 
total of $29,336,732. 

Deducting from this the amount of $9,627,- 
066, the amount of circulation permanently 











notes on deposit July 1, for the purpose of re- 
tiring the circulation. 
REDEMPTION OF BANK NOTES. 

The total amount of National Bank notes 
redeemed and assorted at the National Bank 
Redemption Agency during the year ending 
June 30, is $130,322,945. Of this amount 
$115,119,445 consisted of notes unfit for cir- 
culation, which were delivered to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for destruction and 
replacement with new notes. $15,213,500 
were notes fit for circulation, which were for- 
warded by express to the several National 
Banks by which they were issued. 

RETIRING FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 

Under the act of July 18, 1874, providing 
for the resumption of specie payments, the 
Treasury Department has disposed of about 
$10,000,000 of the bonds known as five per 
cents., authorized by the act of July 14, 1870, 
and with the proceeds has purchased about 
$9,000,000 in silver for the purpose of retir- 
ing the fractional currency. 

RETIREMENT OF FIVE-DOLLAR NOTES. 

The Comptroller of the Currency desires 
to retire all circulating notes of the denomi- 
nation of, five dollars of the following Banks, 
the notes of that denomination having been 
successfully counterfeited: The First, Third 
and Traders’ National Banks, Chicago ; First 
National Bank, Paxton, Ill.; First National 
Bank, Canton, Ill. National Banks through_ 
out the country are requested to return all 
notes of these banks of the denomination of 
five dollars to the Treasury for redemption, 
and no additional issues of this denomina- 
tion will hereafter be issued to these Banks. 
CHARGES FOR CARRYING BANKING 

CURRENCY. 

Adams Express Company has for a long 
time been engaged in carrying for the Treas- 
ury Department the National Bank notes 
sent from Washington to the different insti- 


EXPRESS 


| tutions throughout the country, and on such 


currency as is sent here for redemption by 
Banks. Their charge for this was at the 
rate of twenty-five cents on the $1,000 car- 
ried. They now declare the risk they incur 
is tco great to permit them to engage further 
in the business at that rate of remuneration, 


retired will leave $1,976,766 legal-tender | and accordingly demand one dollar on the 
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$1,000, which they state is half brokers’ 
rates. They have notified the Secretary of 
the Treasury that after the 5th of August, 
thirty days from date of notification, they 
will make their charge for carriage at the 
increased prices mentioned. As the daily re- 
ceipts of National Bank notes exceeds at times 

a million dollars, the proposed change be- 

comes an important question to the National 

Banks. 

TREASURY DECISIONS—DUTIABLE ARTICLES IN- 
TRODUCED THROUGH THE MAILS—THE AD- 
MISSION OF WORKS OF ART. 

In a letter dated June 29, Secretary Bris- 
tow says: 

‘“*T may add that the importation of valu- 
able articles into the United States by means 
of newspapers or letters through the mails, 
has no sanction in law, and if attempted 
with intent to evade the payment of duties 
subjects the articles to forfeiture, and parties 
mak‘ng such attempt, or knowingly receiv- 
ing such articles, to prosecution for penalties 
provided by law.”’ 

The provision in the free list for the ad- 
mission of works of art, the production of 
American artists, is held not to include 
copies of such productions, unless such copies 
are actually made by American artists ; nor 
does the mere importation by artists suffice 
to give such copies the character of produc- 
tions of an American artist, which alone en- 
titles them to free entry 

INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS OF 1874 AnD 
1875 COMPARED. 

The following detailed statement shows 
the aggregate of certificates of deposit re- 
ceived at the Treasury Department from in- 
ternal revenue during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1875, as compared with receipts 
from the same source during the year ended 
June 30, 1874: 

Month 1874. 1875, 

July ......... $8,818,094.21 $9,460,940.42 

August ..... 8,525,057. 20 8,50 3,784.85 

September ... 8,803,070.9 8,569,017.42 

October ...... 6,923,462 10 9,209,5'13.98 


November..... 6,713,577.79 8,610.855.84 
December.......  8,067,050.56 8,893,461.14 
January ......  9,698,292.52 8,700, 134.70 
February ..... 8,1 04. 171.55 12,6 '4,454.07 
March .......... 7,781,713.63 8, 244,221.83 


7,022.304,92 
11,450,274.13 





7,781 
April ws... 8,411,241.59 
May . 11,326,333.04 


JUNE ......06 20 


Total...... $102,361,5 


9,189, 602.05 


8,426,092.65 





77.10 $109,788,058.95 





THE WHISKY FRAUDS—-SEIZURES—-PROSECUTIONS. 

The result of the late raid on illi-it whisky 
is thus summarized by the Internal Revenue 
Department : 


‘Amount of money assessed against dis- 
tillers, $317,000; fines assessed against rec- 
tifiers, $347,000; number of distilleries and 
rectifying houses seized, 47; seizures of il- 
licit whisky in hands of dealers other than 
distillers and rectifyers, 152. It #s estimated 
that the expense of trial will average 3100 
to each case, $20 of which will probably go 
to the district attorneys. If successful the 
other $80 in each case will have to be paid 
by defendants. 

‘*In all cases where packages have been 
seized in the hands of dealers, conviction may 
net be secured, but in the cases of distillers 
and rectifiers the evidence in possession of 
the Government is abundant and convincing. 
The dealers claim the illicit packages found 
in their possession were purchased in the 
usual manner; that they contained all the 
outward marks of being lawful merchandize ; 
and that there was no purpose on their part 
to defraud the Government. The number of 
officers dismissed in consequence of the rev- 
elations made, is 66. Of these 40 were gaug- 
ers, 13 storekeepers, 4revenue agents, 3 col- 
lectors, 2 deputy collectors, 2 supervisors, 
and 2 district attorneys. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The merchandise and specie imports and 
exports for April and May, as furnished by 
the Statistical Bureau, are as follows: 

MERCHANDIZE. 

Imports—specie value : 

MANDIR <,onssegricssesyasbics cease seecesees’ SEDI OUI, 
DRAW croscvaye ssasacee sssseasasar 405021089 
specie value: 

Sosesseusseasesses OSV ORO OE 
eiceseasenss 30,200,404 

Exports, foreign goods, specie value : 

PADIY As. vonnds ech vssaet eseessassdeceaess. “PUGOULLO 
.. 1,208,099 
Total exports, domestic and foreign goods : 


PMDEM ss s0<6ss\srras: ses teessebss censesnes MOU) Doe one 
BAAN iicvennsenaousscsse: weoste vices; sesccee 37,497,573 





Exports, domestic goods, 
BAROIGD cpeccen Giarenecess 












GOLD AND SILVER. 
Imports, coin and bullion, specie value: 
PANOTRA vonbostesaseiaensse $2,450,186 
MOY ccccecssens ascocsassisratssvcsmens Lye0dsode 
Exports, domestic coinand bullion, specie 
value: 


$5,179.503 
8,832,538 


APFIl ....2000. <crccsese coevseece sosseseee 
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Exports, domestic and foreign, specie value: 


IAT ss 0.355. aesansacciaieseeess Sovceeess’ BOSTO(GOBO 
MO 5 ¢-seseatederees-csescienccses oven LOVER aZS 


STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION, 


From returns made to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics it appears that there arrived at the 
port of New York during the month of June, 
1875, 13,989 immigrants, of whom 7,651 were 
males, and 6,338 females. During the month 
of June, 1874, there arrived at the same port 
20,602 immigrants, of whom 11,547 were 
males, and 9,055 females. For the three 
months ended June 3), 1875, 45,565 immi- 
grants arrived in New York, of whom 25,635 
were males, and 19,931 females. For the cor- 
responding period of 1874 the number of 
arrivals was -68,955, showiug a decrease of 
23,38) in 1875. Of the total number arrived 
during the mouth of June, 1875, 3,264 came 
from Germany ; 2,192 from Ireland, and 2,246 
from England. 

ACTUAL BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION. 


The following is from the Memphis, Tenn., 
Appeal. 


The Chicago Times calls attention to the fact that 
the national bank-notes outstinding amount to 
$319. 252 309 and that the bor d- deposited to secure 
them +mount to onty $375,735,500 As the law re- 
quires thet notes shall not be issued beyond ninety 
per cent, of the bon 's dep psited to secre them. the 
amou.t of bonds necessary to secure the reported 
Circulation fs B388,094,788. it follows, therefure, that 
the circulation is reported greater than it really is, 
or thet the amount of security bonds is reported 
less, or that the bonds deposited are $12 359,288 less 
than the law requires, Here we have one of the 
My-teries OF the treasury buok-keeping 3 and it is 
no' cetre: upatatl by the stat-ment pubiished by 
Comptroler Knox, about the midule of last month, 
that the Sank circulation had beea contracted neariy 
$16,000,000. under the acto. June. 1874, which would 
bring the total bank circulation do +n te about 3333. - 
000,00. Th pudiie would think Mr Knox to state 
the «xact truth.of the matter, if he knuws or can 
find out what it is. 


Many of the charges of the newspaper 
press, made against the Bureaus of the United 
States Treasury, grow out of typographical 
errors of the press. In the above the first 
line of figures, as given in the Appeal, ($319,- 
282,309), was reported from the Comptrol- 
ler’s office $349,282.309, and should have 
been so printed. This error of the press 
makes a difference of $30,000,000. 

The official report of the actual bank- 
note circulation on the Ist July, 1875, is as 
follows : 

Amount of circulation actually 
outstanding, July 1, 1875......3346,393,869 
Amount due banks for mutilated 

circulation returned............. 5,475,139 

National bank circulation .........$351,869,008 


This circulation is secured by 





1. U.S. bonds amounting to......$376,314,500 


90 per cent. upon which 
circulation is issued, equal 
10:2. Messeaeseiesicesace cotie DUUPUGOEEOe 


the Treasurer U. 5. for insol- 

vent and liquidating banks.. 6,319,652 

And for banks reducing their 
CIFCUIATION <2... ces cécestscccece, - 13, 590015 


$3 8,392,817 








Making an excess of security of $6,523,-09, 
besides the 10 per cent. margin on $376,314,- 
500 U.S. bonds, which is $37,631,4 0, and 
the premium which the same bonds would 
bring in the market, ranging from 116 to 
1213. This is official, and ‘* the exact truth ”’ 
called for. It will therefore be seen that the 
Chicago Times and Memphis Appeal are en- 
tirely in error in the statement that the out- 
standing national bank circulation is greater 
than the security for the same. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


THE INDIANS—CIRCULAR TO AGENTS—SERVICES 
OF SPECIAL ATTORNEYS OR AGENTS OF THE 
TRIBES TO BE DISPENSED WITH. 

Wasuineton, July 11, 1875. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
issued the following circular to Indian 
agents :-— : 

Wasnineton, D. C., July 10, 1875. 

Sir :—Owing to the unnecessary expense 
and confusion and the not infrequent fraudu- 
lent practices which are liable to arise from the 
employment of attorneys and agents by the 
Indians for the presentation of their wishes 
and the prosecution of their tribal business 
before the department, hereafter, by the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior, no 
such services on the part of agents or attor- 
neys will be recognized by this Bureau, un- 
less the party proposing to act as agent or 
attorney for any Indian tribe, shall have 
first submitted the matter in which he de- 
sires to act for the Indians for the considera- 
tion of the department, and shall have re- 
ceived specific authority from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, to go before said 
Indians and propose to them to undertake 
such service in their behalf; and in all 
cases any conference or negotiation with the 
Indians by any parties acting under the 
authority of this regulation must be con- 
ducted in open council, called in the usual 
manner and in the presence of the Indian 
agent. 

You will call the attention of your Indians 
to this regulation, if any occasion exists 
among them for so doing; and you will ac- 
quaint them fully that it is not the design of 
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the department, in the regulations hereby 
established, in any way to hinder the prose 
cution of their business, but to save them 
from unnecessary expense and protect them 
from the designs of evil men; and you will 
also instruct them thatit is the wish of the 
department that all their business be con- 
ducted through their agent. And whenever 
they have anything which they may desire 
to communicate to this office, it will be the 
duty of the agent to transmit such commn- 
nication, giving full information as to their 
wishes. KE. P. Smrru, Commissioner. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

CONTRACTS FOR NAVY YARD SUPPLIES AWARDED. 

The ¢ »ntracts for furnishing supplies to the 
Navy Yards throughout the country, bids 
for which were opened recenily, have been 
awarded. Among those who have received 
contracis are George H. Creed, D. Babcock & 
Co., William A. Hyatt, Walton Brothers, De- 
graw, Aymar & Co., J. W. Duryee, and 
Samuel G. French, of New York; Howard, 
Snelling & Co., and Gayle & Co., of Boston ; 
R. H. Powell & Co., of Philadelphia; R. H. 
Hawley, of Chicago; Watson & Pettinger, of 
Brooklyn; Whittier, Fuller & Co., and Far- 
well & Co., of San Francisco; and Linforth, 
Kellogg & Co., of Mare Island, Cal. 

THE YELLOW FEVER SCOURGE. 

Prominent medical and other officers of the 
navy who have at various times been in lo- 
calities afflicted with the yellow fever, and 
paid some attention to its cause and treat- 
men’, express the opinion that it would be 
wise, as atimely precaution, for all the South- 
ern cities on the Atlantic coast to make and 
enforce stringent sanitary rules, as the early 
appearance of the fever at Key West, Fla., is 
an indication that it may extend along the 
coast this summer. ; 

GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
POSTAL CARDS AND STAMPS. 

Reports just made by Third Assistant Post- 
master General Barber show that 107,616,000 
postal cards were issued during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30 last, against 91,- 
079,000 issued for the year which ended 
June 30, 1874. The increase is equivalent to 


about 18 1-6 per cent., which shows that the 
postal cards are growing in popular favor. 








The value of the issue of ordinary postage 
stamps during the year ending June 30, 1875, 
was $18,271,479, an increase of $996,237 over 
the previous year; of newspaper and _ peri- 
odical postage stamps, $815,902.47 ; of ordi- 
nary stamped envelopes and wrappers, $4,- 
124,477.34, an increase of $242,2-4.58; of 
postal cards, $1,076,160; of total issues for 
sale to the public, $24,288,018.81, an increase 
of $2,219,794.05 over the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1874. The sale of official postage 
stamps for the fiscal year amounted to $834,- 
979.25, a decrease of $58,874.95 since June 
30, 1874; official stamped envelopes, $354,- 
522.18, an increase of $1,065.52 over the year 
1874. 


U. 8. SUPREME COURT. 
CONFEDERATE MONEY—SUPREME COURT DECIS- 
ION—ITS INVALIDITY IN THE SETTLEMENT OF 

DEBTS DURING THE WAR. 

The Supreme Court, in the case of Catha- 
rine Fretz, survivor, etc., against Ralph 
Stover, executor of Charles Stover et al; an 
appeal from the Circuit Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, has rendered a decision 
as follows : 


“‘The controversy in this case grows out 
of a bond executed by Charles Stover to 
Fretz and wife, on the 8th day of April, 
1861, for $2,366.18, payable on or before 
the Ist day of March, 1863. The bond 
was executed in Fauquier county, Va., 
where Stover lived, and was secured by 
a deed of trust on land in that county, 
both of which were delivered to Sainuel 
Chilton, by Stover, on the day of their date. 
The execution and delivery of these obliga- 
tions were in pursuance of a settlement made 
in the preceding month of February at War- 
renton, Virginia, by Fretz and Stover of a 
long-pending litigation. The war of the re- 
bellion ensued soon after the settlement, and 
all communication ceased, and, indeed, be- 
came unlawful between Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. After the war bad clesed, on in- 
quiry, it was found that Stover, ashort time 
before the bond matured and in satisfaction 
of it, had paid to Chilton Virginia bank 
notes and Confederate paper at their nominal 
or par value, and got possession of the bond 
or deed of trust. Naturally, Fretz and wife 
were dissatisfied with these proceedings, and 
in repudiation of them they filed their bill in 
chancery to set up the deed of trust and have 
it enforced, on the ground that Chilton had 
no authority to receive payment in such 
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paper, nor Stover the right to makeit. The 
bill charges actual fraud between Chilton 
and Stover, in this, that Stover, taking ad- 
vantage of Chilton’s great pecuniary neces- 
sities, induced him to receive the paper at 
par in payment and discharge of the bond. 

“Stover filed his answer denying that these 
payments were the result of an unlawful and 
fraudulent combination between the respond- 
ent and Chilton. He insists, however, that 
they were in law a full discharge and satis- 
faction of the debt and tiust deed; but, if 
this were not so, that, to the extent of the 
compensation due by Fretz and wife to Chil- 
ton for professional services, he should not 
be compelled to pay a second time. 

“‘We are brought directly to the question 
whether the payments by Charles Stover to 
Samuel Chilton were, under the circum- 
stances surrounding the parties, of any val- 
idity. The decision is that the instructions 
given to Chilton by his client were not ap- 
plicable to a state of war, and that his set- 
tlement for money current in the Confederacy 
was void, and that Stover had no right to 
discharge the debt in anything but legal 
money of the United States.’’ 

Mr. Justice Davis delivered the opinion of 
the Court. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[To be reviewed hereafter.] 





AMERICAN Constitutions: Comprising the 
Constitution of cach State in the Union, and 
of the United States, with the Declaration of 
Independence and Articles of Confederation ; 
each accompanied by a historical introduc- 
tion and notes, together with a careful analy- 
sis of the Constitutions, according to their 
subjects, showing by comperative arrange- 
ment every constitutional provision now in 
force in the several States; with reference 
to judicial decisions, and an analytical index ; 
illustrated by carefully engraved fac-similes 
of the great seals of the Unitea States, and 
of each State and Territory. By Franklin B. 
Hough. In two volumes, octavo. Albany: 
Weed, Parsons & Co., 1872. 

MacreaApy’s Reminiscences, and selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart., one of his execu- 
tors. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Franklin Square, 1875. 

A Suort History or THE EneiisH PEOPLE. 
By J. R. Green, M A., Examiner in the 
School of Modern History, Oxford. With 
Maps and Tables. New York: Harper & 





Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1875. 
Our Next Door Neicusor. A Winter in 
Mexico. By Gilbert Haven, With illustra- 
tions andmaps. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, Publishers, Franklin Square, 1875. 
May Anp Beast. Here and Hereafter. By 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A. Harper & Brothers. 
Watrer’s Worp. By James Payn. Paper 


covers. Harpers. 
Buve Bearp’s Keys, and other Stories. By 
Miss Thackeray. Paper covers. Harpers. 





ee 
WE are not prepared to believe that the 
Cathole Telegraph faithfully represents the 
sentiments of our Catholic fellow citizens, 
but the following extract from its issue of 
June 24th, shows how deeply rooted its pre- 
judice is against our common school system : 


‘Catholics who think they can approve of 
the secular system of public education which 
has been adopted in this country, would do 
well to acquaint themselves with the dog- 
matic decisions of the Holy See contained in 
the 47th and 48th propositions of the Sylla- 
bus. ‘Aut mundus errat Christus’ —‘ either 
the world or Christ errs.’ In the Syllabus 
the Church has explicitly and absolutely 
condemned education, from which religious 
instruction has been eliminated. If any 
Catholic approves of this relic of paganism, 
he must, as a consequence, hold that the 
Church has erred, and he has therefore, 
given his assent to heresy. There is no way 
in which he can evade this conclusion. No 
sophistry is strong enough to enable him to 
pass this deepest of spiritual pitfalls. On 
this point, as in all other matters of doctrine, 
he must either be with Christ or against Him. 
He cannot make a neutral position upon 
which the condemnation of the Holy See 
does not fall.” 


WE often hear Thomas Jefferson spoken of 
as ‘‘the father of Democracy.’’ This is true 
in one sense and false in another. Jeffer- 
son’s party up to 1816 was known as the 
Republican party. It was so called by Jef- 
ferson, known as such among its followers, 
and was so styled in all the party calls pub- 
lished during that period. Therefore, cor- 
rectly speaking, Jefferson was the father of 
the Republican party. The term, Democra- 
cy, was fixed upon Jefferson’s party by its 
opponents in order to create odium against 
it. After Jefferson’s time it became a popu- 
lar name with the party and was finally 
adopted by it. 
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